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ENGLISH PROSE PASSAGES 

Thb? Passino of Arthur 

Then Sir Bed^v^re took the king ppou 
his back Snd so went with him to thaf water 
side, and when .they were at the water side, 
even fast by the bank hoved a little 'Bargtf 
with many f£r ladies in il, an^ among t^tem a 
all was a queen^ and all they had black hoods, 
^nd*all they wept and shrieked when Ihey 
saw King Arthur. 

‘ No)y put mtf into the barge,’ said the 
kingn and so 1ft did^ softly. And there re- lo 
ceiyed hili5j;hree queens with great mourn¬ 
ing, and so thiy. set him dowh, and in one 
of thdir laps King Arthur laid his head, 
and tlien that queea said, ‘ Ah, dear brother! 
'why have ye‘ tarried so long fjjbm me ? Alui, i'. 
^his'wound on your heaa hath caught ,pvcr-» 
much cold.’ ‘And so then they rowed from 
the land, and Sir Bediy^re beheld all those 
ladiesgo fiom him. Then Sir B 2 divcre cried. 
‘Ah, nlj lord Arthur, what shall become of au 
me nqw ye ,gq from me, and leave me here 
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alone amcfigt mine SnemiesV ‘Ck}mf(frt 
thyself,’ said the king, ‘and do as well.as 
thoiumayst, for in me is no tra^t for to trust. 
» in. For I will into the vale of Avilion to heal 
me of my grievous Vound. And if thou hear* 
^ever m^re of me, pray for ir.y soul.’ 

Sir Thomas Mauviv, Le Morte If Arthur, 
circa l470. 



rtl^FACE 

This little boot is not to be regart^^d in* 
\y seffse as in Anthology of ^ulglish l^pse 
fact sufficient in itself to account for the 
nission of passages fiOm the writings of 
any mast^* of Prose. It is merely a 
llectidn of Noble Numbers, each of which, 

1 opinion, will repay minute study and 
worth leafiHng by heart. 

On the whol>, a chronological arrangement 
>oms the'most suHlib\p for a book of this 
Jtt. Teachers who desiie to use the 
assages ^or purppses of comparative snudy 
an easily arrange then on an aesthetic 
(an to ani^ their own convenience. 

^ire* to thank Messrs. Cfiktto and 
7indus . permisition to include the 
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passage Hbm R L. StevAisoa’s Virginii 
F\ierisqve ; and Messrs. Seeley, Service, 
for the passage lirom the samoAutho^s A 
on Edinburg^. 

H.A.T. 

Cboydok, 

Im. 1913. 
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Sir Ector's Lament for Sir Launcelot 

• • 

‘Ah, Lauilbelot, thou were head,of all 
Jhristian knights, and now I dare slay, thou 
Sir Laui^elot, thOVe thou liest, that 'thou 
(rere never matched of earthly knight’s 
land. And thdu were the courteoust knight ■ 
hat ever bare shield. And then were the 
ruest friend to thy lover th^ ever be^rad 
ion,e, and thbu were tlie truest Iov»e of 
i sinful man that ever loved woman. And 
hou were tlie kindest man that ever struck i 
.vitl^ sword. And thou were the goodliest 
i^rson tl'ftt ever 'cam'e among press of 
mights. Aild thou was the .meekest man 
lud the gentlest that ever ate in hall among 
adies. And thou were the sternest knight 
ip thy mortal foe that' ever put spear in the 
rest.’ 

Sir TiioUias JIalohy, Le Morte D'Arthur, 
fhra i470. 
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Death 

It is therefore Death alone that can 
suddenly make man to know himself. He* 
‘tells the| proud and insolent* that they are 
but objects, and humbles ^igm at the instant; 

5 makes'them cry, complain and repent, yea, 
even to hate their forepa^d happiness. 
He t4kes the account of the rich and proves 
him^ a beggar, a iftiked beggaf which hath 
interest in nothing, but in the gravel that 
0 fills his mouth. He^holds a glass before*the' 
eyes of tjie most beautiful and makes them 
see. therein their deformity and rottenness; 
and the^ acknowledge it. 

0 eloquent, just, and mightjr Death! 
whom none tould advise i.l^u hast per-' 
suoded, what none hath darfd thoit hast 
done, and whom all the v^ld hath fiattered 
thou only hash cast out of the world and'* 
despised. Thou hafc drawn together all the 
far-stretched greatness, all dhe pride, cruelty, 
and ambition Of man,^Vd cotored it all over 
with these tuio narrow words, KicnaTet. 

SiK Walthk Ralegh. THe Jlieione o/l^ Wqrid. 

1552/-leis. * 
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Fashiohs in Books 

» 

GENTtEiisv ose books, as gentlewomen 
handle their fiowers, who in thei^omin^ 
stick them in tb^ir heads, and at night 
straw them at their heels. Cherries bo 
fiflsome when they be through ripe, because 
they be plenty, and books be^ stale wheh 
they be printed, in that thM’ be common. 
In my mind, grinters and tailers are bound 
chiefly to pray for gentismen: the one hath 
so many faatlaies to print, the otlier such i 
divers-fashions to make, that the pressing 
iroil of the onS is n^ver.out of the 'fire, nor 
tSe printing, press of the other at any time 
lieth still. But a fashion /N but a day's 
wearing, and 'a book but an hour’s reading, 
which seeing it i^a6,1.am of a shoemaker’s 
Jhind. who careth not ao the shoe hold the 
•plucking on, nor I, so my labours la^t the 
running' over. He that cometh in print 
because he would be k«bwn, is like the fool 
that combth into the market because he 
would* .];)e seen. I am not he tliat seeketh 
praise for.b(3 labour, but pardon for his 
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offence, ne(th\»r do 1 #et tKis forth for any 
23 devotion in print, but for duty which I^owe 
to my patron. If one write never so well, 
he cannot please all, and write he never so 
ill, he shall please some.... 1 ^bmit myself 
to the* judgment of the wise, and 1 little 
loesteejn the censure of fqpl;. The one will 
be satisfied with reason, the other fire to be 
answered with silence. 1 kpow gentlemen 
will &nd no fault without cause, and bear 
witl^ those t^at delerve biame,*as for others 
n I care not foivweir jests, for J never meant 
to make them my judges. 

1.554 ?-l 606. 


.loHN Lrtv, Eiiphues. 
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Of Studies 

Soke bookaare to be tasted, others to be 
swallowed, aud^some few to be che|rdd and* 
digestegl; that is^i some books are to be j:ead 
only in parts; others to bo read ljut not 
cufiously, and some few to be read wholly,» 
and with diligence and attention. I^omb 
books also may be read bu deputy, ^nd 
extracts made^ of them by oAeis; but that 
would be only in the l9ss important argu¬ 
ments and ■th’e meaner sort of books; else i< 
distilled books are like common distilled 
wathrs, ^ashy* thiijgs.. Beading ’ maketh 
a *6111 man;.conference a ready mam; and 
writing an enact man; amf therefore, if 
a man write little, he had need have a great i'> 
,jnemory;*if he Saftfej- little, ho had need 
have a present art; and if I 16 read little, he 
had* need have ^ucji cunning, to se^m to 
know that h5 doth not. 

Krj^xcis Uacoit, Lord Vebulam, Kngays . 

15ei-16?/ 
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Of Bbvenge 

Certainly, in taking revenge, a man is 
but etep with his enemy;‘but in passing 
it over he is superior; Sens it is a prince’s < 
part tq pardon: and Solomon, I'am sure, 
s saith, ‘ It is the glory of a man to pass by*an 
dfifence.’ That which is past is gone and 
irr^ocable, a^d wise men have enough tc 
do with thiia^ present and to come; tlmre- 
fore they do but triide with t&emselves that 
10 labour in past matters. There is no man 
doth a wrong for the wrong’s sake, but 
thereby* to purchase ^himself profit, or 
pleasure, or honour, or the lijie‘therefere 
why should I be angry wi^h a man fo 
19 loving himself better than me i And if an^ 
man should do wrong,* iherely out of iU- 
lEiture, wh 3 ', yd(f, it is but like Ihe thorn oc 
briar,,which prick ahd _3cratch because they 
can do no other. 

Francis Baca's^ Lord Vervlam. Easaya. 

1561-1626. 
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Death of Falstaff 

• 

Nay, sure,* he's not in hell: he’s in 
Arthur’s bosom? if ever man went to Arthur’s 
• bosom. ^ A' madeiasfiner end and went away 
an it had%een any christom child; a’.parted 
evto just between twelve and one. even at s 
' the turning o’ the tide: for aflei; I saw him 
yhimble with the sheets and plw with dowers 
aud^ smile upqn his fingers’^hds. I l^ew 
there was but one way; for his nose was as 
sharp as a "pfin, and a’ babbled of green iu 
fields. ‘How now, Sir John!’ (juoth*I: 

‘ whit, man! be o’ good cheer.’ So a’ cried 
out .‘God, God, God!’ three or four'times. 
Ww I, to comfort him, bid Kim a’ should 
not think of God; I hoped there was no lo 
peed to trouble himself with any such 
thoughts yet So a’ bade me lay mor<j 
rlotbes on his feet; 1 put my hand into the 
bed and lelt them, and they were as cold as 
any stone. » 

1564-1616 William Shaxispsa3B, Heuiy V . 
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Brutus on Caesar’s Death 

• 

Bohans, countiymeu, and*lovers! hear 
me for*my cause, and be Silent, that you 
may hear: believe me for mine honour, and 
have nespect to mine honour, that** you may 
9believe: censure me in your wisdom, and 
awake you; senses, that you may the better 
judge. If tlmre \)e any in this assembly, 
any,, dear frtend of Caesar’s, to him I^sa'y, 
that Brutus’ love t6 Caesar was no less than 
i« his. If then that friend' demand why 
Bfutus rose against Caesar, this, is my 
answer:—Not that I loved‘CaeMr less, but 
that 1 loved Borne more. Had you rather 
Caesar were ‘living and die«all slaves, than 
A that Caesar were dead, to live all free men ? 
As Caesar loved me„I Weep for him; as hp 
'Aras fortunate,. I rejoice at it; as he was 
• valiant, I honour him:, but, as he was 
ambitious, I slew him. Thefe is tears for 
> his love; joy for h^ fortune; honour for his 
valour; ajid death for his ambition. Who 
is here so lAise that wduld be a bondman? 
If any, speak; tor him hav^ I offended. 
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Who is here so rude that ftrolild uot be 
. a RpmariV If any, speak; for him have s’. 
' I offended. Who is here so vile that will 
not love his country?, If any, speak; for 
him have I o^ended. I pause for a reply. 

William SiiAXEsrEABE, Jut/tu Caesar. 

1564-1616. 
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Advice to Actors 

Hamlet. Speak the speecb, I pray you. 
as I pr(taouuoed it to you, trippingly on the 
tongue; but if you mofcflh it, as flaany of' 
your players do, I had as lief the fown-crier 
'• spoke my lines. Nor do not saw the air T»o 
much with your,hand, thus^ but use all 
gerftly; for ^n the very torrent, tempest, 
andf as I may say, whirlwind of .pas¬ 
sion, you must acquire and beget a tem- 
10 perance'that may give it smoothness. 01 it 
ofliends.me to the soul to hear a robustious 
periwig-pated fellow tear a passiop to tatteis, 
to very rags, to split the ears of the groufid- 
lings, who for the most pabtf are capable ol 
i» nothing but inexplicable dulnb-shows and 
noise: I woul^ have suOli a fellow whippe.d 
for o’erdoing* Termagant; it out-herotis 
Herttd: pray you, avoid it, 

First Player. | warrai^t your honour, 
ao Hamlet. Be not too tame neithe]; but let 
your ownsli|cretion be your tatc«r: suit the 
action to the word, the word* to tl^e 'action 
with this special observance that you 
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o’erstep not tM mdUesty of# ulture; for 
an^hingto overdone is from the purpose ofw 
play*ng>, whose end, both at the first «nd 
now, was and is, to hold, as 'twere, the 
mirror up to, nature; * to show virtue her 
own feature, scfcm her own image,,and the 
.very age and bo(^,of the time his form,and *> 
pressure.* Now, this overdone, come 

tandy off, though' it make tlio unskilful 

laugh, cannot but make the judicious grieve; 
the censure bf which ofte must in jfour 
aHowance o’erweigh a wluAe theatre of . 1.1 
others. 0! th’ere be players that I have seen 
play, and beard others praise, and that 

highly,, not to Speak it profanely, that, 
neither having»the accent of Christians nor 
th# gait bV Qhristian, pagan, nor man, have 40 
So strutted and*bellowed, that I»have thought 
some (Jf nature's journeymen had made men 
and not ‘made thgm well, they imitated 
humanity so Abominably. 

, F«st PtAYKR. I hope* we have reformed rfs 
that indifferently*with ns. 

H^nET. 0!‘reform. It altogether. And 
let those Miat play your clowns speak no 
•more than is set down for thein; for there 
be of thetn that will themselves laugh, to set so 
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on some Quantity of' baitfen speciators to 
laugh too, though in the mean time some 
neo'^sary question of the play be then to be 
considered; that’s villanous, and shows a 
most pitiftil ambition in the fool that uses 
' it Gb, jnake you ready. 

William Shakespeare, 
1564-1616. Hamlet, Prince o/Denmatir. 
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‘I HAVE OF late' 

I HAVE oi^ late,—but wheretbre I know 
not,—lost all &iy mirth, forgone al] onstom'' 
of exercises; an^ indeed it goes so he/ivily 
with niy*disposition that this goodly frame, 
the earth, seen^ to mo a sterile promontor}'; s 
this most excellent canopy, the air, look 
you, this braVe o’erhangfng firmament,this 
majestical roof fretted witl» golden^ fire, 
why, it appears no other thing to me but 
a foul and pestilent congregation of vapours. K 
What a piece of’ work U a man! how noble 
in Reason j how infinite .in faculty !'in form, 
in moving, fcow express and admirable! in 
action how liice an angel! iif apprehension 
how like a god! the beauty of the world! k 
the paragon of Ehymajs! And yet, to me, 
Vhat is this quintessence jof dust? man 
delights not me; no, nor woman nqithej; 
though by ybur smiling you seem to say so. 

> I • • 

WlLLIAH SHAKESrEARK, 

15^-1616. ’ Hamift, Pi'kift of Denmark. 
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Bbnbdiok on Mabriaoe 

1 DO much woader that on^ man, seeing 
diow much another man is A fool when he 
dedicates his behaviours ^ love, will, after 
he hath laughed at such shallow ft)llies in 
s others, become the argame|it of his own 
scorn by falling in love; and such a man is 
Clai^io. I have known when there was no 
music with Iv&i but the drum and the fife, 
and now had he rakher hear the tabor and 
othe pipe.: I have known when he would 
havo walked ten mile a-fobt to see a good 
armour;' and now will he lie ten nights 
awake, carving the fashion of a ,new doublet. 
He was wont to speak plavi and to the' 
s purpose, like an honest man and a soidier; 
and now is he turned A’thographer; his 
words are a very &ntastical banquet, just so 
mdny strange dishea May I be so convex ted 
and see with these eyes? I cannot tell; 

) I think not: I will ‘pot be 'sworn but^love 
may transfopm me to an oyster'; but I’ll 
take my oath on it, till he have made an 
0 }rster of me, he shall never make me such 
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a fool. One woAian is fair, y<vt ]l am well; 
another is wise, yet I am well; anothern 
virtuous, yet I am well; but till all gntCcea 
be in one woman, one woman shall not 
come in my^ grace. 'Rich she shall be, 
that’s certain wise, or I'll none; virtuous, ■ 
or I’ll never cheapen her; fair, or ril qever w 
look on her; mild, or come not near me; 
noble, or, not ^ I' for an angel; of good 
discourse, an excellent musician, and her 
hair shall be bf what colotir it pfeaso Go^. • 

William SHAKf?St>EARF., 

Much Ado Aboitt Kdthing. 


1 ? 64 - 1616 . 
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David’s Lahbnt over Sadt. akd 

JOEArHAN 

And David lamented with this lamentation 
over^Saul and over JonatJi%n his son: 

(Also he bade them teach the children of 
Judah the use of the bowbehold, it is wait- 
ft ten in the book of Jasher.) 

T^e beauty of Israel is slain dpon thy high 
places: how sle the mighty fallen! 

Tell it not in Gath, publish* it nOt in*the 
streets qf Askelon; lest the* daughters of 
10 thek Philistines rejoice, lest‘the daughters of 
the uncircumcised triumph. 

Ye mountains of Gilboa, let^ tlfere be vo 
dew, neither lot there be raui«,upon you, noi* 
fields of offerings: for there thp shield V)f the 
i» mighty is vilely cast ayay, the^ishield of 
Saul, as though he had not been anointed 
with oil. 

From the blood of the sfhin,*firom the fat 
of the mighty, the bow of Jonathan t^ed 
•ionot back, apd the sword of Said returned 
not empty. 

Saul and Jonathan were lovely rfnd plea- 
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aant in their liy^, aud iu th^^r ieath the}’ 
were iiot«divided: they were swifter than 
eagl?s, they were stronger than lions. »» 

Ye daughters of Israel, weep over Saul, 
who clothed you in scarlet, with other de¬ 
lights, who pu'A on ornaments of gold upon 
your apparel. 

How are the mighty fallen in the miast of so 
the battle! 0 Jonathan, thou wast slain in 
thine high places. 

I am distressed for thee, my brother Jona¬ 
than : very pleasant hast thou^4)eeu unto me; 
thy love to me was wo^iderful, passing'the » 
love of women. 

How are the might}’ fallen, aud the 
weapons of wai> perished! 
eQll. %The liihU, The Second Book df Samuel. 
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PsAUI XC 

Lord, thou hast been our dwelling place 
in al} generations. 

Before the mountains were brought forth, 
or ever thou hadst formed the earth and the 
s world, even from everlasting to everlasting, 
thou 

Thou tumek man to destruction; and 
sayest, Beturn, ye children of men. 

For a thousand years in thy sight are but 
10 as yesterday when it is past, and as a watch 
in the night. 

Thou'carriest them away as witVa flood; 
they are as a*sleep: in tlia,morning they 
are like grass which groweth up. 

1 •. In the morning it flour jpheth, and groweth 
.up; in the evfening'it is cut down, anj' 
withereth. 

For we are consumed by thine anger, and 
by thy wrath hre we troubles. * ^ 
au Thou haslet our iniquities‘before thee, 
-oursecretsinsin the light of thy couhteuance. 

For all our days are passed away in t'hy 
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wrath: speua our years aaa iale that is 

told. 

Tne days of our years are threescore j^ars -i- 
and ten; and if by reason of strength they 
be fourscore j^rs, yet is their strength labour 
and sorrow; fdt it is soon cut off, aijd we fly* 
away. . . 

Who Knoweth the power of thine .anger V ■«' 
ev^n according,to thy fear, so is thy wrath. 

So teach us to number our days, that we 
may apply our hearts unfo wisdom. 

' jeturn, 0 ^rd, how lon|^ and let it 
repent thee concerning fhy servants. 

0 satisfy* uS early with thy mercy; that 
we may rejoice and be glad all our days.* 

Make glad according to the dajfs where¬ 
in .thou' hast afflicted us, and the years 
wherein we have seen evil. 

Let thy werk appear unto thy servants, 
.and thy ^ry unft^the^ir children. 

•• And let the beauty of th*e Cord our God hn.^ 
upoh us: and esjabli§h tliou the work ^f out 
hands jipon us; yea, the work of our hands » 
establj^sh thou ii 
1611. 


The BWk, Thf'^ook of Ptalmt. 
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The Stilling of the Tempest 

And when he was entered into a ship, his 
disciples followed him. 

And, behold, there arose & great tempest in 
the sea, insomuch that the. ship was covered 
s with the waves: but he was asleep. 

And his disciples came to him, and awok'' 
him, saying. Lord, save us: we perish. 

And he saiin unto them. Why are ye fear¬ 
ful, 0 ye of little faVth ? Then ho arose, and 
10 rebuked the winds and the sea*^, and there 
was a great calm. 

But the men marvelled, saying. What 
manner of man is this, that ev^n tne winds 
and the sea o6ey him! 

27ie £ib/e, The Gospel acfording to St. ifalthew. 

1611. 
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On Chasity 

Trouqh I apeak with the tongues of men 
and of angels, *aud have not chari^, I am 
become as sounding brass, or a tinkling 
cymbal. 

4l.nd though J have the gift of prophecy, 6 
and understand all mysteries, ai)d all know¬ 
ledge*; and though I have all faith, so Ahat 
I ^uld remoye mountains, ^tad hav^ not 
charity, I am nothing. 

And though I bestow all my goods to feed i« 
the poor, and though I give my body t(f be 
burned, a^d haVe no^ charity, it profiteth me 
netjiing. * 

Charity suffsrdth long, and i^kind; charity 
envieth not ;• charity vaunteth not itself, is 
is not puffed up, 

• * Doth not l:>ehave itself unseemly, seeketh 
notlier own, is ppt easily provoked, thisketb 
no evil; 

Bsic^ceth not in im(}aity, but rejoioeth in so 
the truth^ 

Deaftth all'thiilgs, believeth all things, 
hopeth all j)hings, endnreth all things. 
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Charity never failetti: but whether there 
*s be prophecies, they shall fail; wh*her there. 
be Ungues, they shall cease; whether Ihere be 
knowledge, it shall vanish away. 

For we know in part, and w^ prophesy in 
part. . 

ao Bpt when that which ja perfect is come, 
then that which is in part shall be done 
away. 

When I was a child, I spake as a child. 

1 uf^derstoo^ as a dhild, I thought as a bhild 
as but when I be^me a man, I put away childish 
things. 

For now we see through a glass, darkly; 
but then face to face; now I know in part; 
but theii shall 1 kiiow even as also 1 am 
40 known. 

And now abideth faitn,. nope, charity 
these three; but the greatest of these is 
charity. 

The Bible, The Fhvt Epistle of 

16y. Paul the^ Apo^le to the CoritUUiam. 
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Comfort Yf, 

Comfort y», comfort ye my people, sailli 
your God. 

Speak ye comfortably to Jerusalem,, and 
cry unto* her, that her warfare is ^oom- 
pllshed, that Imr iniquity is pardoned; for s 
she hath received of the Lord’s hand double 
for all her sins. 

^^he voice of^him that crieth*in the wilder¬ 
ness, Prepare ye the wa^ of the Lord, ibake 
straight in* the desert a highway for our w 
God. 

Every yalle;^ sha^ be. exalted, and every 
mountain aid hill shall be made Icfw: and 
*the crooked sliall be made str&ight, and the 
rough*places plain: 

And thaglory of Uie Lord shall be revealed, 
and all flesh’shall see it'together: for ths. 
motfth of the Lojd hqth spoken it. 

The ^voice said, Cry. And he said. What 
shall. J*cry ? iSill fleSh, is grnas, and all the m 
goodliness* tHereof is as the fi<i,wer of the 
’ fieltf: 

The. ^ss witheretii, the flower fadeth : 
c 


I* sesi * 
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because the spirit of the Lord bloweth upon 
IS it: surely the people is grass. 

the grass withereth, the flower' fadeth: 
but the word of our God shall stand for ever. 

O Zion, that briugest good tidings, get 
thee up into the high mountain; 0 Jerusalem, 
30 thahbringest good tidingS) lift up thy voice 
with strength; lift it up, be not aiVaid; say 
unto the cities of Judah, Behold your God! 

Behold, the Lord God will come with 
streng hand, and his arm shall rule foi^ him; 
as belaid, his r^ard is with him, and his work 
before him. 

He shall feed his flock like a shepherd: he 
shall gather the Iambs with his arm, and 
carry them in his.bosom, and shall gently 
40 lead those that are with young. 

1611. The Bible, The Book ofihe Prophet Isaiah. 
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The ANaLSR’s Reminisoekces 

But turn out of the wa}' a little, good 
scholar, towards yonder high honeysuckle 
hedge; thero we’ll sit and sing whilst this ^ 
shower falls so gently upon the teeming 

• earth, and gives yet a sweeter smell to the •’> 
lovely flowers that adorn these verdant 
mSadows. 

Look, irnder that broad bco(;li-treo 1 sat 

• down* when *I was last Jhis way a-fisWng, 
an^ the birds jn the adjoininj^grovo se^ed m 
to have a friendly contofition with an echo, 
whoso dead’voice seemed to live in a hollow 
tree, near to the hrow of that primrose-hill; 
there I saj vie\hing the silver streams glide 
siteptly ^ow^^ds their eontre, the tempos- r. 
tuous sea; yet^o'metimes opposed by nigged 
roots,*and pebble-stones, which broke their 
waves, aild turned^ thpm^ into foam: and 
sometimes 1 beguiled time Uy viewing tht’~‘ 
harmless lambs,, son;o leaping securely in> 2 o 
the coqI shade, whilst others s{)orted them¬ 
selves tn the cheerfuf |un-, and saw others 
craving cpmfort from the swoywn udders of 
their Bleating* dams. As I thus sat these 
and other sights had so fully iKJSsessed r, 

c 2 
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my soul witl 4 content*tha^ I thought as the 
iwet has happily expressed it, 

was for that time lifted above earth; 

And poBscBiicd jop not promised in my birth. 

1593-1683, IZAAK WXltok, The Cmpleat Anglti\ 
Thankfulness 

Lbt not the blessings Ve receive daily 
from God make us not. to value, or not 
praise Him because they be common; let us 
not forget to praise Him for the innocent 
s mifth and pleasure we have met witli since 
we,«net together. What would a blind man 
give to see the pleasant rivers and meadows 
and flowers and fountains, that We have mot 
with since we met together? I have been 
lu told, that if a man that was bom blind could 
obtain to have his sight for but only one hour 
during his whole life, and should, at the first 
opening of his eyes, fix his sight upon the sun 
when it was in his ftill glory, either at the 
u) rising or setting of it, he would be so trans¬ 
ported and amazed, and so admire the gloiy 
of it, that he would not willingly turn his 
eyes from that firrt ravishing object, to 
behold alb the other various beauties this 
20 world could present to him. 

1693-1683. IZAAK Walton, The Compltu: Angler. 
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A Child 

• 

Is a man a small letter, yet the best 
copy of Adam Before ho tasted of the Apple;' 
and he is happy,svhoso small practice iu the 
world call only write his character. , lie is 
Ni^ure’s fresh picture newly drawn in oil, 
which time and much handling dims and 
defachs. Hi/soul is yet'a white paper«uu- 
sc'ribblod with observations ^f the wyidd, 
wherewith at length it*becomos a bliltrcd 
note book. • He is purely happy, because he 
knows no evil, nor hath made moans by^in 
to be acq^iuted with misery. Ho’ arrives 
'not at the Ukischief of being wise, nor ou- 
Tlures evils to« (Some by fordNeciug them. 
He kiSses and doves all, and when the smart 
of the rod,is pasf, ^mUes upon his lioater. 
Nature and Kis parents alikf dandle him,"'' 
and^ice him on,wit4 a bait of sugar jbo a. 
draught of iVormwood . . . We laugh at 
his .foolish, sports, bli^ his game is our 
earnest; alld’his drums, rattle8;.,aud hubby 
'hontes, *|;ut the emblems and mocking of 
man’s b&siness. His &ther hath writ him 
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as his own Ijttle stoi^, v^herein he reads 
those days of his life that he oannot jre- 
me&ber; and sighs to see what inhochzice 
he has outlived ... He is the Christian’s 
example, and the ol*d man’s .relapse. The 
one imitates his pureness, and the other falls 
3 u into.his simplicity. Coul^ he put oS his 
body with his little coat, he had got eternity 
without a burthen, and exchanged but one 
Heaven for another. 

1601 ?-1665. John Earle, iikrocotinographit 
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The Value op Good Books 

I DENY not but th&t it ia of greatest 
concernment ki the church and common- < 
, wealth, to have ^ vigilant eye how books 
demean 4hemselves as well as men; and 
thereafter to confine, imprison, and do. 
sharpest justice* on them as malefactors; for 
{jook» are nokabsolutely dead things, but do 
contain' a potency of life in them, to be as 
ictfsre as that koul was whose progeny .they 
are; nay, t^ey do preserve as in a vial the 
purest efiScacy and extraction of that living 
intellect that bred them. I know they are as 
uD<f ui vigorodsly productive, as those 
«fabulou8 dragopsl teeth; and being sown up 
and down, m^ chance to spring up armed 
men. And yet on the other hand, unless 
u^Eriness be used, a^gobdialmost kill a mai^ 
as kill a good book; who kills a man kills a 
reasonable creature,'God’s imago; bu\ he 
who dratroys a |;ood book, killt reason itself, 
kills tlfe image of God u it were in the eye. 
Many a &an Jives, a burden lo the earth; 
but'a g(^ book is the precious life-blood of 

t 
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a master-spiri|, embalt&ed knd treasured up 
a on purpose to a life beyond life.. .. W^- 
should be wary therefore what persecution 
we raise against the living labours of 
public men, how we spill that seasoned life 
of man, preserved and stored up in boohs; 
.10 since we see a kind of homicide may be thus 
committed, sometimes a martyrdom. 
1608 - 1674 . John Mh.ton, Areopagifka. 
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Cloistehed Vibtue 

I CANNOT pi^se a fa^tiva and cloistered 
virtue, unexenfised and uubreathed, that 
•never sallies out %nd sees her adversary,,but 
slinks oul^of the race, where that immortal 
garland is to be pn for not without dust and '• 
|teat. Assuredly we bring not innocence 
Itito the worM, we bring impurity m^ch 
'rather; that which purifies us^is trial, and 
triaf is by what is contrary. That virtue 
therefore which is but a youngling in the lu 
contemplation of evil, and knows not the 
utmost that vice promise^) to her followers, 
inil rejects it, is but* a blank virtue,* not a 
Vre; her whiteness is but an*excremental 
whiteitess; which was the reason why our» 
sage and serious pOet Spenser,... d&scribing 
true temperance uumr £he*pe‘^8on of Guion,.^ 
brings him in with his palmer throngh,the 
cave of MamiAon and the Bower of Earthly 
Bli^, that he might see and khow, and yet 
abstain.* Since tfterefore the knowledge and 
survey of vice is in,this world so necessary 
to the co&stituting of human virtue, and the 
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scanning of error to thS confirmatioB of truth, 
^23 how can we more safely and withjess dagger 
scout into the regions of sin and falsitjfthan 
by reading all manner of tractates, and hear¬ 
ing all manner of reason ? 

1608-1674. John MAton, Areopagitka. 
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St. Paul’s Catiieeral and the Fire of 
London 

At my retura, I was infinitely conceniod 
.to find that goodjy churcli, St. Paul's, now 
a sad ruim, and that beautiful portico (for 
structure comparable to any in Europe, as 
not long before repaired by the late King) j> 
BOW rent in pieces, flakes of va,st* stone sjlit 
a8hnder,'and nothing remaining entire but' 
the inscription* in the aichitrave, showuig 
by whom it,wus built, which had not one 
letter of it defaced. It was astonishing.to w 
see what immense stones the heat’had in 
sv i^anuer ctilcined, solhat all the ornaments. 
Columns, frieze^ oapitals, and projectures of 
^inassy •Portland Stone flew ofi', even to the 
very roof,.where r sheet of lead covering w 
a^reat space-no l^ss *tlAn’si.\ acres by 
meaanre was totally melted; the ruins of 
the vaulted roof falling broke into St. Failli’s. 
which, "being fiSed with the Aiagazinos of 
books beltmgnn^ to the stationers, and 2 <> 
■carried • tftither for, safety, thby were all 
consumed, burning for a week following. 
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It is also observable, that the lead over the 
altar at the east end was untouched, aand 
86 among the divers monuments, the boSy of 
one bishop remained entire. Thus lay in 
ashes that most venerable church, one of 
the most ancient pieces of early piety in tlie 
Christian world. 

1020-1706. JoHK Evelyn, Diary. 
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The Vali-ey of the Shadow of Death 

I SAW theik in my dream, so far as this 
valley reached, Ihere was on the right hand 
a very deep ditoh; that ditch is it into 
which thS blind ha^ve led the blind in all 
ages, and have Ix^th there miserably perished, s 
Again, behold on the left hand| there was 
a ver^ dangefous quag, into which ever* if 
q g^od man falls, he can hnd fto Iwttom.for 
his foot to stand on. Intb that quag King 
Davit! once did fall, and had no doubt there- m 
in been smothered, had not He that is able 
plucked hija out. 

The pathway was here also exctoding 
narrow, and tterhlbro good Christian was 
^the mbre put to it: for when ho sought in i, 
the dark tO,shnn the ditch on the one hand, 
lies was ready to tip over int^ the mire^ 
the other; also when bp sought to escape, the 
mire, without’great carefulness he would be 
ready to fall into the ditch. Thus ho went m 
on, and I Ileahl him here sigh bitterly; for 
‘besides'(he dangeri mentioned above, the 
pathwqj'* was here so dark, that oil times 
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when he lift, up his 'foot to set tlrward, he 
25 knew not where, or upon whatf lie slKiultl, 
set it next. 

About the midst of this valley I perceived 
the mouth of Hell to be; and it stood also 
hard by the way-side. * Now, thought 
30 Christian, what shall I do ? And ever amf 
anon the flame and smoke would come out 
in such abundance, with spgxks and hideous 
noises, (things that cared not for Christian’, 
sv^ord, as did Apbllyon before) that he wf 
t:> forped to put up his sword, and betake Jiin;- 
self to another wdfipon called all-prayer, so 
he cried in my hearing 0 Lord, I beseech 
thee, deliver my soul. Thus he went on a 
great while, yet still the flames would be 
40 reaching towards him: also he heard dole¬ 
ful voices, ahd nishings tb ?.nd fro; so that 
sometimes he thought ho should be torn ii; 
pieces or trodden dov^n' like nlire in the 
streets. 

If 28-1688. .TdHN BuNrAN, The Pitiirim’s I’roijreS'^., 
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ChetsPtus comes up to the Gate of 
Heaven 

Now while they were thus drawing to¬ 
wards the gate, behold a company of Jbhe 
heavenly ‘host came out to meet them.... 
There came out also at this time to meet 
them several of the King’s trumpeteA,» 
Slothefl in white and shining raiment, who, 
^ith melodious noises and loud, made eyen 
the lieavehs to echo with .'choir sound. . 

Thus therefore they walked on together; 
and as they walked, ever and anon, th®ie m 
trumpeters,, even with joyful sound,’would, 
by* mixing their music with loolc) and 
gestures, still aigiiify to Christian and his 
lirothef, how welcome they were into tlioir 
company, {fgd with'^iyhat^gladness they came r. 
to •meet them. Anu now wore these two 
,men ,*08 'twere, in heayen, before they ct^mo 
at it; b,eing swallowed up with the sight of 
angels, and with hearing of their melodious 
BOtes. Hei^e also they had the pity itself in 
vieM{, ai\^ they thought they heard all the 
^llsw therein to ring, to welcome them 
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thereto: buti,above all, the warm «,nd joyful 
thoughts that they had about# their towii 
26 dwelling there, with such comphnj?, and 
that for ever and ever. Oh! by what tongue 
or pen can their glorious joy, be expressed ? 
And thus they came up to the gate. 

1628-1688. John Bunyan,«TO« Pili/rim's Pi-ogresirt 
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Shakespeare 

He was . the man who of all modern, and 
perhaps ancient poets, had the largest and 
most oomprehonsive soul. All the images 
of nature were still present to him, and he 
drew them, not laboriously, but luckily; < 
when he dtecribes anything, you more .than 
see nt, you feel ,it too. Those who acciM* 
Urn to have wanted learning, give him 
^ater' commendation; he was naturally 
learned; he needed not the spectacles,ofi< 
books to read nature; lip’ looked inwards, 
pnd found her there. I cannot say ho is 
everywhere alike; were he so, I should do 
him injury ^o compare him.with the greatest 
of mankind. He is many times flat, insipid; i 
his comic wit degenerating iiilo clenchesi, 
seribus swelling into bombast. Hut he 
is always grt§i.t, whe'n some great occasion is 
presented to him; no’man car.say he ever 
had a* tit subject for Jiis wit, and did yot 
then raise himself as high above the rest of 
poets. 

‘uantum le/ifa'mlenl in/er tiburm cuprem. 

• » 

; Jons DRYsi.N, £i»oy 0/ Dmmatte /Wy. 

163U1700. 
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The Footprint on the SAnd 

It happened one day, about noon, going 
towards my boat, I was e'xceedingly sur¬ 
prised with the print of w man’s naked foot 
on t)ie shore, which was very plain to be 
6 seen in the sand. 1 stood like one thnoder- 
^ruck, or as if I had seen an apparition! 
I listened, I looked round me, I could h«i£r 
nothing, nob see anything. 1 went ^ 
a rising ground, to look farther. I went up 
10 the shore, and down the shoro, but it waa 
all one; I could seo no other impression but 
that one. I went to it again to see if there 
were any more, and to observe if it might 
not be my fancy; but there was no room % 
15 that, for there was exactly the very prinb'sff 
a foot—toes, heel, and every part of a foot. 
How it came thither 1 knew not, nor ccmld 
in the least imagine. But after innumerably 
fluttering thoughts, like a man perfectly 
20 confused and out of myself, I came home to 
my fortiflcstion, not feeling, as we say, tht 
ground I went on, but tenified to the last 
degree, looking behind me at every two dr 
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three stefts, milking every bush and tree, 
and*fan(^iiig every stump at a distance to» 
be a man,.... Heartening myself, therefore, 
with the belief that this was nothing bt^ 
the print of one of my own feet, and so 
I might be truly said to start at my own 
shadow, 1 began to go abroad again.... dint v> 
when 1 cime to the place, first, it appeared 
evidently to mg, that when I laid up my 
boat, I could not possibly b^ on shore 
imywEere thereabout; secondly, when I 
^an^e to measijro the mark With my Qwna.i 
foot, I found my foot not *80 large by a groat 
deal. Bothp these things filled my head 
with new imaginations and gave me the 
vapours aggin to the j^ighest degree; so that 
1 shook with cold, like one in an agub; and 4 ,, 
I went home again, filled with the belief 
'’(hat sdme max or men had been on shore 
there; or,*jn shott, tlmt the island was 
inhabited, and 1 might be surprised before 
I was aware. And wjiat course to take, for 44 , 
my secgrity, fknew not. 

1661 ?-173h Daniel DefuE, Robinsoii Cruut. 
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GuiiLIVEB ON THE EnULISH PaBLIAMHNT 

I BEGAN my discourse by informing his 
majesty, that our dominions, consisted of 
two islands, which composed three mighty 
kingdoms, under one sovereign, besides our 
6 plantajliions in America. I dwelt long upon 
the fertility of our soil, and the temperature 
of our climate. I tiien spoke at largo upon 
thc« constitution of an English parliament -, 
partly made up of an illustrious body, called 
»the House of PeeiB; persons of the noblest 
blood and of the most ancient and ample 
patrimonies. 1 described that extraordinary 
care always taken pf their education in arts 
and anus, to quality them for being coipi* 
i sellors born ■to the king and kingdom; to 
have a share in the legislature; to bo 
members of the highest Court of judicature, 
I'rom whence, Ihefe coufd be no appeal; uid 
to ,be champions always ready for the 
to defence of their prince and country, by 
their valour; conduct, and* iidelity. ^hat 
these were the ornament and bulwark of 

I* . 

the kingdom, worthy followers of t^ir most 
renowned ancestors, whose honour h^ been 
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the rewafd of ^leir virtue, frojn which their >■ 
posterity were never once known to de¬ 
generate. To these were joined several 
holy persons, as part of that assembly, under 
the title of bishops; whose peculiar bu.siue3.s 
it is to take care of religion, and of those 
•who instruct tlio people therein. TJiese 
were spafched and sought out through the 
wliole nation, ^ the prince and his wisest 
icounsellors, among such of tiio priesthood as 
were \nost ddkervedly ilisftiuguished by^ho:i’. 
sanctity of their lives and the depth of tlieir 
oruSition'; who were iilHoed the spiritual 
fathers of the dlergy and the people. 

That the other part of the parliament 
consisted of an a.ssembly, called th6 House m 
of^mmons, who were all principal geutlo- 
men, freely picked and culled out by the 
'peopl«f themselves, for their great abilities 
and love of their t;ountry, to represent the 
wisdom of th6 whole nalioi!. And these 
two • bodies make up the most august 
assembly in 'Europe; to whom, in con- 
juu(tiou with t&e prince, the‘whole legis¬ 
lature i.s cntnitiitted. 

JbSATHAK Swift, (ludirtr'ii Ttvfth 
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Openino of the Vision of Mihza 

On tlie fifth day of the jnoon, which, 
according to the custom of my forefathers, 

I always kept holy, after having washed- 
myself, and offered up my morhing de- 
votions, I ascended the high hills of Bagdat, 

” in order to pass the rest of the day in 
meditation and prayer. As I wasf here" 
airyig myself on the tops of the mountains. 

I fell into a profound contemplation on the 
in vanity of human life; and parsing from one 
thought to another, ‘Surely’, said I, ‘man 
is but a*shadow, and life a dream.’ Whilst 
I was thus musing, I cast my eyes towards 
the summit bf a rock thtft v’as not far from 
1 -, me. where I discovered one in the hftbit of 
a shepherd, with a little iftusical, instrument 
in his hand.." As 1 Iboked'upon him. 4ie 
applied it to his lips, and began to •'play 
upon it. The sound of it liras exceeding 
sweet, and ifrrought into a*vnriety of tunes 
that were ipexpressibly melofli<fns.'and al¬ 
together different from^anythingl had ever 
heard; they put me in mind bf those 
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heavenly g'ini tha£ are -played to the departed 
souls of ggod men upon thefr first arrival a 
ill P&radise, to wear out the impressions of 
the last agonies, and qualify them for ihe 
pleasures of that happy place. My heart 
melted away in secret raptures. 

Joseph Addison, The SpeeMor, No^iriS. 

1G72-17W. 
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Reflections 

When I look upon the tombs of the great, 
every emotion of envy dies in me; when 
I read the epitaphs of the beautiful, every 
inordinate desire goes out; when I meet 
r> with the grief of parents upon a tombstone, 
my heart melts with compassion; when 
I ^ee the tomb of the parents themselves. 

I consider the vanity of grieving for those 
whom wc must quickly follow. When 1 see 
to kings lying by those who deposed them, 
when I consider rival wits placed side by 
side, or the holy men that divided the 
world. with their contests and disputes, 
reflect with sorrow and astonishment on 
IS the little competitions, factions, and debates 
of mankind. When I reud the several dates 
of the tombs,' of'iM)me'that died yesterday, 
and some six hundred years ago, I connidpr 
thal groat day when Ve shall all of us be' 
to contemporaries, and mak# our appearance 
together. 

Joseph Addison, ITk Sprctatdr, No. 26- 

1672-1719. 
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Protest against the American War 

As to conquest, therefore, I repeat, it is 
impossible. You may swell every expense, 
and every effort^ still more extravagantly; 
pile an(> accumulate every assistance you 
can buy or borrow; traffic and barter with 
every little pitiful German prince, that sells* 
.and Sends hfe subjects to the 'shambl^ of 
a'foreign country; your efforts are for over 
vam and impotent—diJubly so from this 
mercenary .aid on which you roly; for iti" 
irritates, to an incurable resentment, (the 
minds of your enemies—to ovorrtin them 
wqth the sordid sons of nipino 'and of 
plunder; devqting them and their po.%j|es- 
sions'to the .rapacity of hireling cruelty! r, 
If I wero«n Am^iean. ns I am an English¬ 
man, while a’ foreign ^op*was landed in 
my«country, I never would lay down my 
arms, never !* never! never! 

Wir.LiAM I’itt^Kari. oV C'katiiam, 
170S)-177#. ' SjiftrhiK , Nov. 18. 1777 
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Lrttrr to Lord CHESTEBFiici<n 


Fehriifirji 7, IT.Ti. 

Mv Loro, 

, I have been lately informed, by the • 
proprietor of The World, that two papers, 
in which my Dictionary is recommended to 
othe public, were written by your lordship. 
To ,^6 so distinguished, is an honour, which. ‘ 
being very little accustomed to favours from 
the great, I know'not well how to receive. 


or in what terras to acknowledge, 
to When, upon some slight encouragement. 
I first visited your lordship. I was over¬ 
powered, like the rest' of mankind, by the 
enchantment •of your addres^ and could not 
forbear to wish that I might boast inyself 
a Le vainqueur du minqutur de hi terre :— 
that I might (tbtaift that regard for which 
I saw the world contending; but I found 
my' attendance so little encouraged, that 
neither pride*nor modesty Wbuld suffer me to 
jii continue it. When I had oncif addressed 
your lordship in public, I had exhausted all 
the art of pleasing witich a retired and 
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nncourtljM scLoI^ar can possess.^ I had done 
all that I («nld; and no man is well pleased 
to have his all neglected, be it ever so little. ii 
Seven years, my lord, have now passed, 
since I waite.d in your outward rooms, or 
was repulsed from your door; during which 
•time I have b^n pushing on my xyork 
through difficulties, of which it is useless to sn 
complain, and have brought it, at last, to 
:he verge of publication, without one act oi 
(wsistance, oim wortl of encourAgemei^ or 
me smile of favour. Such treatmentTdid 
not expect, fori never hild a patron before, so 
The shepherd in Virgil grew at last 
acquainted with IjOvc. and found him n 
native of the rocks. _ * 

Js not a patron, rily lord, one who looks 
with unconcerg on a man struggling for lilV- 4» 
in the water, and. when he has reached 
ground, oocumbeM him with help? Tlie 
notice which you haveHsCen^ileased to take 
of my labours, had it been early, had been 
kind; but it has been delayed till 1* am 
indffierent, and*cannnt enjoy dt: till I am 
solitarj’, and*cannot iAipart if; till I am 
known*, ahd do not want it. 1 hope it is no 
very c^'&ical a.sperAy not to confess obliga- 
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so fcions where 90 benefit has been rteeived, or 
to be unwilling that the public "hould con¬ 
sider me as owing that to a patron, which 
Providence has enabled me to do for myself 
Having carried on my work, thus far with 
nr. so little obligation to any favourer of 
leamng, I shall not be di^ppointed though* 
I should conclude it, if less be possible, with 
leas; for I have been long wakened fijom 
that dream of hope, in which I once boasted 
0(1 m^^elf witli so much exultation, my lord, 
your lordship's most humble, most obedient 
servant. 


f709 1784. 


Si»M, JOHKSOX. 
UoswKLL, Lift of Johnmi. 
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De. Johnson reviews his own Like 

Pkaise is tq au old man an empty sound. 

I have neither mother to be delighted with 
the reputation of her sou, nor wife to part|ike 
the honotfrs of her husband. 1 have out¬ 
lived my &iends and my rivals. Nothing.'! 
u now of much importance; for 1 cannot 
^tend“ my interest beyond myself. Y 9 Jjth 
is delighted with applause, because it^ is 
considered as the earneift of some future 
good, and bocaftso the prospect of life is lar lo 
extended; but to me, ivho am now declining 
to decrepitude, there is l;ttle to be* feared 
frep the malevoienco of men. and yet less 
to be hoped frijm •their alfecticni or esteciy. 
Something thpy may yet take away, butii 
they can give me'nothing. Riches would 
now bo useless,'and high ISlhpIbymont would 
be pain. My retrosp^t of life recalls to my 
view many ojlliortunities of good neglected, 
much time squandered upon* trilios, and :(u 
more lost hi idleness and vacancy. I leave 
many great designs unattempted, and many 
great ^l^mpts unlinished. My mind is 
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burdened wit^ no heavy crime, acid there- 
2 «fore I compose myself to tnanqoilHty; 
endeavour to abstract my thoughts from 
hopes and cares which, though reason knows 
them to be vain, still try to keep their old 
possession of the heart; expect, with serene 
£ 1 ) huipility, that hour which nature cannot 
long delay; and hope to possess, in a better 
state, that happiness which here I could not 
find, and that virtue which here I have not 
attuned. 

1709-1784. Samuel Johnson, Basteltu^ 
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The Pbose of Addison 

His prose is the model of the middle style; 
oa grave subjects not formal, on light occa¬ 
sions not grovellhig; pure without scrupulo¬ 
sity, and Ixact without apparent elaboi:ation; 
always equably and always easy, without.-) 
glowing words or pointed sentence. Addison 
liBver deviates from his Irack to sm^tsli a 
;ip^e; he se^ks no ambitious ornaments 
and tries no hazardous'innovations.' His 
page is always* luminous, but never blazes in lu 
unexpected splendour. 

It was apparently his principal endeavour 
tot avoid ail harshness and sevet-ity of 
diction; he issthbrefore somelimes verbose 
''in his*transitions and connexions, and some- it 
times descends too much to the language oi 
conversation; ’yet if his tanguage had been 
less'idiomatical, it might have lost some¬ 
what qf its gei^uine Anglloism. What he 
attempted, he performetj; he is* never feeble, ao 
and he d jd not wish to be energetic; he is 
never 'r^id, dhd never stagnates. His 
sentences have neither studied amplitude 
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nor affected Ijrevity; his p^riods^ though 
1 '. not diligently rounded, are volubla and easy. 
Whoever wishes to attain an English style, 
familiar but not coarse, and elegant but not 
ostentatious, must give his days and nights 
to the volumes of Addison. 

1709-1784. Samuel Joiin'on, Lift of Addison. 
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*Op Avahice 

Among tbe fables of Monsienr de la Motte, 
there is one levelled against avarice, which 
seems to me more natural and easy than 
most of the fables of that ingenious author. 
A raiser, says he, being dead, and fairly 
interred, tame to .the banks of the .Styx, 
desiring to be ferried over along with tho 
Kher ghosts. Charon demands his fare, and 
ly surjlvised t6 see the nfisor, rather than 
jjay it, throw himself into the river, ^ul i» 
swim over to the other sidS, notwithstanding 
all the clamour’and opposition that could bo 
made to him. All hell was in an uproaV; 
and each ,of the judges, was meefitating 
some punishment suitable to a crime ofr. 
such dangorousacohsequcnce to'tho inionial 
Sx5venu8s. Shall he bo chained to the rock 
with PronlQtheus ?* or tremble below tho 
precipice in company witli tfio Dauaides? 
.or asilist Sisyphus in rplling his stone ? {lo. s'j 
says MiQOs, none of these. We must invent 
some severer punishmen^. Letliim Ijo sent 
back to the earth, to see the use his heirs are 
makinghis riches^ 

1711-17TC David IliTMi:. A' 

r Mil K 
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The Ahs 

Now, 'tis an animal (be in what hurry I 
may) I cannot bear to strike—there is a 
patient endurance of sufferings, wrote so* 
unaffectedly in his looks and carriage, 
fi which pleads so mightily for him, that it 
always disarms me; and to that degree, tliE^. 

I not like to s{)eak unkindly to him; on 
th^ 'contrary, meet him where I will, 
whether in towii or country—in cart or 
10 under panniers — whether in liberty or 
bondage—1 have ever something civil to say 
to him'on my pai^t; and as one word begets 
another (if he has as little to do as I)r—I 
generally fall into conversation with him; 
10 and surely never is my imagmation so busy' 
as in framing his responses from the 
etchings of his' countenance — and where 
th 9 ae carry me not deep enough—in ffying 
from my own heart into his, and seeing 
«o what is natural for an ass to think—as well 
as a man, unon the occasion. 

1713-1768. Laubexce Ptebne. Trhhvm Shandj/. 
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True to Nature 

I CASNOT avoid mentioning liere an 
instance of repose, in tliat faitlitnl and 
accurate painter* of nature. Sliakespeare 
the shorf dialogue between Duncav and 
Banquo, whilst, they are approaching the '• 
f'ates of Macbeth's castle. Their conversa¬ 
tion v6ry natifrally turns upon the l)eniity of 
i^ts situation, and the pleasantness of the air: 
ind Banquo observing the martlets’ nests in 
every recess oV the cornice, remarks, that m 
whore those birds most breed and hauht. 
the air is (jelicate. The subject of this quiet 
and easy conversation gives that repose so 
necessary to thf niind. after thh tumultuous 
bustle*of the preceding scenes, and perfectly i: 
contrasts t^e scene of horror that imme- 
diEitely succeeds. It seems as if Shak<.‘R])earc 
asked himself, what i^ a prince likely to^y 
to his attendants on such ail occasion ? 

ITeS-fiS'i. ^ Sir Josiict Reynolds, Wiroiirw, 
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The Vicar’s EeIjATIves visit him 

As wo lived near the road, wo often had 
tho traveller or stranger visit us to tasto our 
googeborry-wine, for whidi wo had great 
roputt^tion; and I profess with th8 veracity 
1 of an historian, that I never knew one* of 
them find fault with it. Our cousins, too, 
eve* to tho fortiotTi remove, all remembei-ot’ 
their affinity, without any help from the 
Herald’s office, ancl. came very frequently to 
111 see us. Some of them did us no great 
honour by these claims of kindred, as wo 
hod the blind, the maimed, and tho halt 
amongst tho number. However, my wfe 
always insisted that as they were the same 
1.1 flenh and blood, they should ait witll us nt 
the same table. So that If we had not ver}' 
rich, we generallj^'^had very happy frieads 
aboyt us; tor this remark will hold good 
through life, tha*c the poorer the guest, the 
•111 better pleased he over is wilh being treated: 
and as some men gaze with admiration at 
tho colours of a tulip, or the wing of a 
butterfly, so 1 was by nature an aamir^r of 
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liappy human faces. However, when any 
oncwof our j'olations was found to be a person 
uf a t^ery bad character, a troublesome guest, 
or one wo desired to get rid of, upon his 
leaving my house I ever took care to loud 
him a riding-coat, or a pair of boots, or 
jomotimes an h()rse of small value, ai^d 1 
idways had the satisfaction of iindiiig he 
never came back to return them, l^y thi.s 
the house was beared of such as wo did not' 
|ikb; hut novar was the fasnily df Wakef^ld 
Ivhown to tuni the traveller or the* [jpor j'* 
dependant out of doors. 

Ol.IVCK boLDKM'TII, The Vicat 0 / W'nkefieUl. 

1728 1774. 
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Mahte Antoinette 

It is now sixteen or seventeen years since 
I saw the queen of France, then the dau- 
phiness, at Versailles; tmd surely never 
lighted on this orb, which she hardly^jeemed to 
5 touch, a more delightful vision. I saw her just 
above the horizon, decorating and cheering 
th%,elevatocl sphed’e she just began td move 
in glittering like the morning .star, full of 
life, and splendodr, and joy. OK! what u 
10 revolution 1 and what an heart must I have, 
toicontemplate without emotion that eleva¬ 
tion and that fall!. Little did I dream when 
she added titles of veneration to those.of 
enthusiastic,* distant, respectful love, that 
ir. she should ever be obliged, to cany the 
sharp antidote against disgrace concealed in 
that bosom; HttleMid I dreatn that I shosild 
have lived to see sucl^ disasters fallen upon 
her in a natiou*of gallant mbn, in a nation 
so of men of honour, and of cavaliers. I thought 
ten thousand swords must havn leaped from 
their scabbards to avenge even a look , that 
threatened her with insult—But the age of 
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chivalry is gone. That of sophisters, econo¬ 
mists, and.calculators, has succeeded; and 2 s 
(he ^ory of Europe is extinguished for over. 
Never, never more, shall we behold that 
generous loyalty to rank and sex, that proud 
submission, that dignified obedience, that 
subordination of the heart, which kept ajive, m 
oven in •servitude itself, the spirit of an 
exalted freedom. The unbought grace of 
life, the cheap Sefence of nations, the nurse* 
of m*ily sentiment and'heroid enterpyse. 
is’ gone! It is gone, that sensibility oi 3s 
principle; that' chastity 'of honour, which 
felt a stale hke a wound, which inspired 
courage whilst it mitigated ferocity, which 
ennobled whatever it touched, anfi under 
w^ich vice itself los^ half its evil, by losing w 
all its grossnesg. 

Kdmvnd Burke, Reflectiom on ike 
1729-179T. Frtneh Httoluiion. 
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Chatham’s Supkemacy 

When his face was hid but for a moment, 
his whole system was on a wide sea, without 
ohayt or compass. The gentlemen, his par¬ 
ticular friends, who, with the hames of 
B various departments of ministry, were ad¬ 
mitted to seem as if they acted a part under 
hiip, with d modesty that bo(A)mes aN men, 
and ^ith a confidence in him, which was 
justified, even in'its extravagance, by his 
10 superior abilities, had never, i'n any instance, 
pi-esumed upon any opinion of their own. 
Leprivdd of his guiding iufluencOj they were 
whirled about, the sport of every gust, a,nd 
Ciisily driven into any porl^ and as those 
r. who joined with them in .manning the 
vessel wore the most dirottly opposite to his 
opinions, moasVirod^und character, and far the 
most artful and most powerful of the set,dhey 
easily prevailed^ so as to seize upon the 
ail vacant, unoccupied, and dhrelict minds of 
his friends;,and instantly they'lurned the 
vessel out of the course of his policy.' As if 
it were to insult as well ak to betray him, oven 
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long befcye oloso of tlio first session of 
lus.adminjstration, when everything wiiss'* 
publtcly* transacted, and with groat parade, 
in his name, they made an Act, declar¬ 
ing it highly just and expedient to raise a 
revenue in America. For oven then, Sir, 

. before this splent^d orb was entirely sot, and 
while th Western horizon was in a blaze 
wi^h his descending glory, on tii»o opposite 
•quarter of the Tieavons arose another lumi- 
' nary, and, fois his hour, became fiord of the 
as'eondaht. a-. 

KnMUND Dukke, Sjieirn on Anien'raii ■ 
172!l-1797. Taxation, April 19, 1774 
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The Wealth of American Fisheries 

As to the wealth which the Colonies have 
drawn from the sea by their fisheries, you 
had all that matter fiilly opened at your bar. 
You surely thought those acqukitions of 
»value,' for ^hey seemed oven to excite your 
envy; and yet the spirit'by which that 
enterprising employmoiit has been exdrcisec^ ' 
ou^ht rather, in my opinion, to have raisea' 
your esteem and* admiration. And pray. 
10 Sir, what in the world is equUl Jio it ? Pass 
by the other parts, and look at the manner 
in which the people of New Eng;land have 
of late carried on the Whale Fishqry. 
Whilst wo follow them amo^g the tumbling 
16 mountains of ice, and behojd thenr pene¬ 
trating into the deepest* frozen recesses of 
Hudson’s Bajr and Davis’s • Straits, whilst 
we are looking for them beneath the Arctic 
Circle, we hearihat tney have pierced into 
M the opposite' region of poU^r cold, ttiat they 
are at the antipodel, and engaged uhder the 
frozen Serpent of the soutL* Falkland 
Island, whichseemed tod remote an^omantic 
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an objcctibr the grasp of national ambition, 
is but a gtage and rosting-placo in the 2‘> 
progfoss’of their victorious industry. Nor 
is the equinoctial heat more discouraging to 
them, than the accumulated winter of both 
the poles. We know that whilst some of 
them draw the lijje and strike the harjjpon ;iii 
on the const of Africa, others run the longi¬ 
tude, and pursue their gigantic game along 
Uie coast of iJrazil. No sea but what is 
^vuicd*by thear fisheries. • No climate 
is'not witness to their toils. Neither ^the ■ 
perseverance of Holland, lior the activity of 
France, nor J;hfe dexterous and firm sagacity 
of English enterprize, ever carried this most 
jrerilous mode of hardy_ industry" to the 
cxjent to which it hks been pu.shed hy this 40 
recent people; ^ people who are still, as,it 
were, but in thp gristle, and not yet hardened 
into the bone of taanhood. When I cou- 
teinplate tfiese things; wheft I know that 
the Colonies in gene^I owe little or nothing 4 '. 
to any care of ours, and that they are not 
squeeze'd into this happy form by the con¬ 
straints of'watchful and suspicious govern¬ 
ment, but’that, through a wise and salutary 
neglect, % generous‘nature has been suffered « 
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to take her own way to perfectior ; when I 
reflect upon these effects, when I see how 
profitable they have been to ns, I feel all the 
pride of power sink, and all presumption in 
3* the wisdom of human contrivances melt and 
die away within me. My rigour relents. 
I pardon something to tha spirit of liberty. 

Edmund Eubkk, Speech on Coiirillhtion 
172i) 1797p tcilh the Coloniee, March 22, 1775 
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Burke advocates Conciliation with 
America 

My hold of the colonies is in the close 
affection which gtows from common natpes, 
from kiniJred blood, from similar privileges, 
and equal protection. These are ties, which, 
^though light a.s air, are as strong as links of 
iron. *Let thft Colonists RlwayS keep ^le 
idea of their civil rights associated'with 
your governmentthey* will cling and 
grapple to you; and no force under heaven 
will be of power to tear them from their i« 
allegiance,j But let it be once understood 
that your govemmcrit may be one .thing, 
and their Privileges another; that thegj^ 
two tlfings may exist without any mutual 
relationd.he cembnt is gone; the cohesion i4 
is loosened; and everything hAtens to decay 
and diasolution. As^long as you have the 
wisdom to ke6p the severe^ authority of 
this, country as the sanctuary of liberty, the 
sacred tiempler consecrated to our common «« 
faith^ wherever* the chosen race and sons of 
England* worship freedom, they will turn 
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their faces towards yon. The laore they 
mnltiply, the more friends you,will have; 
*5 the more ardently they love liberty,*the*more 
perfect will be their obedience. Slavery 
they can have an 3 rwhere. It is a weed that 
grows in every soil. They may have it 
fropr Spain, they may hav^ it from Frossia. 
so But, until you become l(»t to all <feeling of 
your {rue interest and your natural dignity, 
freedom they oan have from'none but you. 

Edmund BurIvR, flpteeh on ConeilioHm _ , 
172!i-1797. with the Colonies, Ifareh 22, n'lrt: 
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‘ At that time I war consectep 

At that time I was connected with men 
of high place in the community. They 
loved liberty as much as the Duke of Bedlbrd 
can do; find they understood it at least as 
well. Perhaps their politics, as usual, took « 

tincture from their character, and they 
ijullivfited wllat they Wed. The libosty 
the^ pursued was a liberty inseparable I'rpni 
order, from virtue, from 'Morals, and from 
religion; ard was neither hyiiocritically nor in 
fanatically followed. They did not wish 
that liberty, in itself o^ie of the ‘first of 
blessings, should in its perversion become the 
greatest curse which could I'aM n|)on maj); 
kind. ‘ To preserve, the constitution entire, i-. 
and practically equal to all the great ends of* 
its ’reformation, not in one si'ngle part, but 
in a'l its parts, was to them the first object. 
Popularity aifd power they’ regarded alike. 
These were with’them only diflerent means m 
of obtaihiug that object; and ^d no pre* 
ferenoe- over each other in their minds, but 
aa one o/the 9 ther might afford a surer or a 
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less certain prospect of arriving at that end. 
24 It is some consolation to me*in tfce cheerless' 
gloom, which darkens the evening pt my life, 
that with them I commenced my political 
career, and never for a moment, in reality, 
nor in appearance, for any length of time, 
3® waq separated from their.good wishes and 
good opinion. 

UbMUND Bubke, a Leffer to a Noble Lhixl. 
1729 1797. 
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‘ SuOB ASE THEIR IDEAS ’ 

Such are their ideas, such their religion, and 
such their law. But as to our country and 
our race, as long as the well-compacted 
structure of our church and state, the.8anc- 
^uafy, the holy of holies of that aiicient law, 
^ofended by reverence, defended ^by power, 
a* fortress at once and a temple, shall staad 
ipviplate on thejbrow of thj British Sion—«s 
long as the British monarchy, not more 
limited than fenced by the ordora of the state, n. 
shall, like the proud Keep of Windsor, rising 
in the majesty of proportion, and girt with 
the double belt of its kindred and coeval 
towers, as long lb this awful structure shall' 
oversee and guard the subject land—so long i« 
the mounas and dikes of ^he low, fat, 
Bedford level will have nothing to fear from 
all the pickaxes of all tlie levellers of Franae. 
^8 long as our sovereign lord the king, and 
his faithful subjects, the Lords and Commons 
of this re^lm,—the triple cord, which no 
man can break; the solemn, sworn, con¬ 
stitutional fiank-pledge of this nation; the 

riwi f 
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firm guarantees oi each otj;ier’s feeing, and 
29 each other’s rights; the joint aand several 
securities, each in its place and.order, for 
every kind and every quality, of property 
and of dignityas long as those endure, so 
long the Duke of Bedford is safe: 'and we 
:'«are all safe together—tho high from the 
bligltts of envy and .the spoliations of 
rapacity ;• tho low from t^ie iron hand of 
oppression and tho insolent spurn of con¬ 
tempt. 

Educnd Pukke, a Letter to n KMe Loi-d. 

1729-1797. 
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Rblioious Tolbuation TN lloMK 

'J'he* /irm cdiiice of Roman power was 
raised and preserved by the wisdom of aj'cs. 
The obedient provinces of Trajan and the 
Antonines wore united by laws ajid aSomod 
by arts. They might occasionally sufler from 
the partial abuse of delegated* authority; 
blit the general principle of government was 
wise, simple, and beneficelit. They enjoyed 
the religion 6f their ancestors, whilst in 
civil honours and advantages they wore i<i 
exalted, by just decrees, to an equality with 
their conquerors. 

The policy o^the omjierors and the 8on%te, 
as far'as it concerned religion, was hajtpily 
seconded by the reflections of the enlighUi.s 
ened, and by the habits of thd sujiorstitious, 
partsrf their subjects. The various modes of 
worship which prevailed • in the Roman 
world were all ionsiderod by the peojile as 
equally'true;»by the philosopher as equally 20 
laJse; 'and by the magistrate as equally 
useful ‘And thus toleration produced not 
F 2 
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only mutual indulgence, but eventfeligious 
concord. 

js The superstition of the people was* not 
embittered by any mixture of theological 
rancour; nor was it confined by the chains 
of any speculative system. The devout 
polyjtheist, though fondly,attached to his 
:in national rites, admitted with implicit faith 
the diftereut religious of the eartii. Fe^r. 
•gratitude, and curiosity, a dream or an 
onijjn, a singular disorder, or tvdistanff joUr- 
noy^ perpetually disposed him to multiply 
35 the articles of his'belief, ancfto enlarge Che 
list of his protectors. The* thin texture 
of the pagan mythology was interwoven 

with vafious but not discordant materials. 

§ 

As soon as it was allowed that sagos and 
4 ohejo&s. who Lad lived or'wly) had died for 
the benefit of their country, \Yere exalted to 
a state of power and inftnortality, it was 
universally coiffessed that they cleservedf if 
not the adoration, at least the reverends of 
i.s .dl mankind. 

• 

KdVakd Gibbon. The becliHe and l^all 
1737-1794. of Ihf Romall Empire. 
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Gibbon •'LAYS down his Pen 

I HAVE presumed to mark the moment of 
conception; I shall now commemorate the 
hour of my final delivomnce. It was on the 
day, ot rather night, of the ^Tth of June, 
1787, between the licnrs of eleven -and - 
twelve, tflat I wrote the last lines of tjio last 
page, in a supimor-house in ihy garden. 
After laying down my pen, I t(jok several 
films * in a %)‘rce<iu, or 'covered Wjjlk* of 
acacias, which ji;ommands^ a prospect ofXhei" 
country, the lake, and the mountains. The 
air was teir.'perate. the sky was serene, the 
silver orb of the moon was reflected frPin 
the water% and all nature .was silent. 1 will 
not dissemble the first emotions of‘joy on 
recovery of mji freedom, and, 'perhaps, the 
■ cstablfshment of my fame. But my pride 
was soon h^^mblcd! and a sober melancholy* 
wa^ spread over my mind, by the idea that 
I had taken an everlasting leave of an ^dd : 
and agreeable' companion, *and that wliat- 
soeyer might be the future ‘fate of my 
History*the fife of the historian must be 
slior^ aitd^precaViou.s. 

K bWARU CilBBON, Aulebiograyhg. 
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The Mockimo-B^ 

His whole vengeance is most particularly 
difeoted against that mortal enemy of his 
eggs and young, the black snake. When¬ 
ever the insidious approaches of this reptile 
5 are 'discovered, the male d&rts upon it with 
the rapidity of an arrow, dexterously eluding 
^its bite, a&d striking it violently and In¬ 
cessantly a^jout the head, where it is vpry 
vufherable. The snake soon becomes sensible 
10 of its danger, and, seeks to escape ; but,th(i 
intrepid defender of his young redoubles his 
exertions, and, unless his antagonist be of 
groat magnitude, often succeeds in destroying 
Aim. All its pretended powers of fascination 
15 avail it nothing against^ the vengeance of 
this noble bird. As the e-iake’s strength 
begins to hag, the Mocking-bird seizes and 
lifts it up, partly, from the ground, beating 
it with his wings, and when the business is 
20 completed, he returns to the repositoty of 
his young, mounts the sun^mit of the bush, 
and pours out a torrent of song iu token of 
victory. 

Albxanoeb Wilson, Amrricnn,Oniill.ologjf 
1766 - 1813 . 
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CaPTAXU PoBTEOIIS at the ToiiDOOTIl 

PoBTEous might, liowovcr, Imvo olurKSd 
the fuiy from whicli the force of authority 
could not protect him, had ho thought of 
.slipping «u some di-sguiso and leaving the 
prison along with his guests. It is probable a 
that the jailor "might have connived at his 
i‘scapO( or ev^n that, in ^ho lujrry of this 
alarming contingency, ho might not- hflve 
ftbSbrvod it. But Porteous and his friohds 
alike wanted presence of mind to suggest oi lo 
execute such a plan of escape. The lattei 
hastily fled from a place where tlicir own 
safety seelhed compromised, and the former, 
in a state resembling stupefatjtion, awaiUsI 
Jn hii apartment the termination of ftie ia 
enterprise; of the fiotors. The cessation of 
tha clang "of the instrumente with whicli 
thej had at first attempted to fore*- the door 
gave him momentary relief The flattering 
hopes that tho<military had piarchcd inb 
thh city, eithgr from the Castle or from thi 
suburbs, tind tbat the rioters were intimidated 
anJ dispersing, were soon destroyed by the 
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broad and glaring ligHt of the flames, which, 
u illuminating 'through the t;^ted window 
every comer of his apartment; plainly' 
showed that the mob, determined on their 
fcttal purpose, had adopted a means of 
forcing entrance equally desperald and 
30 certain: 

Sib Walter Scott, !nl« ILa/i oXilidhMuii. 

1771,1832. 

WANDEhlNO WiLLIE’-S ‘OI'DESIRE’ SEES 

Clavehhoi’se in IIei.t, 

And there wast Ciaverhoudc, as beautiful 
as when he lived, with his lung, dark, 
curled looks, streaming down over his laced 
buif 00 ^, and his left hand always on his 
6 nght spule-blade,' to hide the vilbund that 
the silver bullet had made. He sat apart 
frdm them all, and looked''at them with 
a melancholy, haughty c9unt^uauce ; while 
the rest halloped, and sung, and laughed, 
lu that the room rang. But their smiles were 
feaifully contorted from time to time; and 
their laugh passed into sucit- wild .sounds, as 
made my gudesire’s very nails grow blue, 
and chilled the marrow in his banes. 

I 

1771-1832. 8ir Walter Scott, Kftlgadntkt. 
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GtRAHAMK of Ct.averhou.sb 

Orahame of Clavorliouso was in tlio prime 
of life,, rather low of stature, and slightly, 
tliougb elegantly, formed; his gesture, jiin- 
guage, a«d manners, were those ol' one 
wljose life had beeii spent among the* noble ■ 
and the gay. *His features exhibited oven* 

*lemiuBie regularity. An oval laoo. a st raight 
and well-formed noso, dark hazol eyes, a eom- 
^Id^ion just siflliei(‘ntly tinged with brown 
to save it from the charge of effeminacy, e 
a short upper lip. curved upward like that td 
a Grecian statue, and slightly shaded Ifj- 
small mustachios of light brown, jrniied to 
a profusion of long curled locks of the same 
eoloui^ which fell down on each side of hii i 
face, contributed te form such a counteuaiict; 
as iimuers love to paint and'ladios to look 
upo^. 

I771-l!?:r2. 


SiH WaLTEK SajOTT, W Muiitlhlf 
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The Hniioi’E of Contradiction 

‘ Well, Andrew, and I suppose you board 
some news at the alehouse ? ’ 

‘ Na, sir; I never gang tp the yillhouse— 
that is, unless ony neighbour was to gie mo 
n a pint,' or tjie like o’ that; but to gang thfre 
onane’s ain coat tail, is a waste o’ precious 
tisje, and hard-won siller.—Ext I was doun 
at the'Trinlayknowo, as I was saying, abolit 
a woo bit busiiKfts o’ my ain wi’ MaCtief 
II) Simpson, that wants a forpit or kwa o’ peers, 
that will never bo missed in the Ha’-house— 
and when wo wore at the thrangest o’ our 
bargain, whasuld comiein but Pate*Macready 
the travelling merchant ?•’ 

IS ‘ Pedlar, I suppose you moan ?' 

. ‘E’en as your honour*likes to ca' him; 
but it’s a creditable calling.au8 a gainfu', 
and has been lang in use wi’ our /oik. 
Pace’s a far-awn«ousin o’ mine, and we wore 
tin blytho to meet wi’ ano anitlfer.’ 

‘ And yoij went and had •a jug of ale 
together, I suppose, Andrew ?^Fof Heaven’s 
sake, cut short your story.’ 
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‘ Bide aneee—bide a wee; jjou Southrons 
^re t^e in sjc a liurry, and this is something w 
concerns yoursell, an ye wad tak patience <<> 
hoar’t—Yill?—deil a drap o’ yill did Paie 
oiler me; but Mattie gae us baith a dnip 
skimmed milk, and ane o’ her thick ait 
jannocks, that waa as wat and raw as a diyot. m 
—0 for "the bonnie girdle cakes o’ the 
North!—and sac we sat doun and took out 
our clavers.’ 

' ‘1 >^ish yOh would take thotn out jyst 
now. Pray, toll mo the news, if you have u 
got any worth lolling, for*I can’t stoj> hero 
all night.’ • 

‘Then, if ye maun liao’t, the folk in 
Lunnun afo a’ clean wid about this* bit job 
in the north hero.’ * 4i> 

‘ Clean wood ^ wllat’s that ? ’ 

' ‘ Oil* ju.st rcjl daft—neither U) liaud nor 
to bind—rf hirdy-girdy—clean through itlii-u 
—the deil’s over Jock WabsteV.’ 

‘But what does all this mean? or what4s^ 
business havt> 1 with the devil or Jack 
Webster ? ’ 

‘UmphI’ said Andrew, looking extremely 
knoyring^ ‘ it’sr just because—just that tin* 
dinjum^ a’ about yon man’s p<jkmanty.' m 
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Whose portmanteau? or what do you 
mean >' 

' Ou, just the man Morris’s, that he said 
he lost yonder; but if it’s no your honour’s 
'•aifair, as little is it mine; and I mauniia 
lose this gracious evening.’ 

And, as if suddenly seized with a violent 
tit of industry, Andrew began to labour moat 
diligently^ 


Sin Wai.teii Scott, Hoh Itnif. 
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Metbqd in an Educated Man’s 
Conversation 

What is that which first strikes ijs, iiiul 
strikes us at once» in a man of oduciitifni; 
and whicU: among ejlucated men, so instantly 
distinguishes the man of superior mind, that, 
(as was observed with eminent j)rf»j»riol.v of 
.^ 1 '“- lath Edmilnd Burke) “Ve eahnot shujd 
under the same archway during a shower />f 
rain without finding him out’V N<jt tlie 
weight or novelty of his remarks; not any 
unusual interest of facts comniunicaled by in 
him; for yfe may supjioso botli the oho amt 
the other precluded by the shortness of our 
intercourse and .the triviality ofshc subjcet.s. 
The difference,will bo impre.s.scd and felt, 

, though the conversation should be confinod«>i 
to the state of the weather or the pavement. 
Still 4ess will it arise from any peculianty 
in his words alld phrases.. Unless where 
new things necessitate new tefms, he will 
avoid an unusual word as a rock. It must t' 
have been amoi^ the earliest lessons of his 
yout^ thiit the breach of this precept—at 
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all times ha 2 sardou 8 —becomes ridiculous in 

c 

the topics of ordinary conversation. There 
»»remains but one other point of distinQtion 
ppssible; and this must be, and in fact is, 
the true cause of the impression made on us. 
It is the unpremeditated and evidently 
ha}>itnal arrangement of hjs words, grounded 
M on the habit of foreseeing, in each integral 
part, or (more plainly) in every sontence^tho 
whole that he then intends to communicate, 
^pwever irregular and desultory his talk,'' 

thjare'is method in the fragments. 

% 

Samuei, Taylob Colebidqe, Tht Friend. 

im-im. 
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Nelson 

Thkhe was reason to suppose tliat, in tlie 
courso’of nature, he might have attained, 
like his father, to* good old age. Yethocan- 
not be saVd to have fallen prematurely whose 
werk was done; nor ought he to be lamented, 
who died so full of honours, and at the height* 
of human faihe. The most triunf^ihant d<vttli 
js that of the martyr; the most awful that 
of the martyr^ patriot;'the most splendid 
that of the hero in the hour of victory: m 
and if the chariot and the horsos of fire 
had beog vouchsafed for Nelson's‘transla¬ 
tion, he could scarcely have departed in a 
brighter blaze .of glory. He has left us, not 
indeeH his mantle of inspiration, but a name u 
and an e&^mple, which are at this hour in¬ 
spiring thousands of the youUi of England ; 
a name which is our pride, and an example 
which will cdn^ue to be 6ur shield and our 
strengtL Thus it is that the spirits of the tn 
great and the wise continue U live and to 
act/ifter them. 

n74-fto. Robibt Sodtbby, Uft ^ NHmn. 
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The Okigin ok Crackling* 

J^HiLE ho was thinking what'he should 
say to his father, and wringing his hands 
over th§ smoking remnants of one of those 
untimely sufferers, an odour assailed his 
.. nostrils, unlike any scent which* he had 
before experienced. What qpuld it proceed 
■from ?—not from the burnt cottage—he had 
singlt that shiell libfore—indedU this was by 
no pieans the hrst accident of the kind which 
I" had occurred through the negligence of this 
unlucky young fire-brand. Much less did it 
resemble that of any known herb, weed, or 
llower. ‘A premqpitoiy moistonipg at the 
Sivmo time overflowed his nether lip. He 
I. kupw not wlfat to think.' Hp next stooped 
down to feel the pig, if there were anjf signs 
of life in it. He burnt his Angela, and to 
cool them he applied them ’ in his bodby 
fasl^ion to his mouth. Some of the crtimbs 
of the scorched tkin had c^nle away with 
his fingers, add for the first time in his Ijfe 
(in the world's life, indeed, fd!* befdte him 
no man had known it) he tastfid— cmckli/igI 
1775-1834.' Charles Lamu, Ei»a 0 pf Elia. 
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New Year’s Day 

Every man hath two birthdays; two days 
at least, in every year, which set liim upon 
revolving the lapse of time, as it nffects.his 
mortal deration. The one is that which in 
an, especial manner he termeth Mu. In the 
gradual desuetude of old obervances. thi.s 
aus'tonl of sotemnizing ouY proper birthday 
liath nearly passed away, or is left to c^il- 
3re*n, who reflect nothing* at all aktut the 
matter, nor understand anything in it lo 
beyond cake and orange. But the birth of 
a New Yep is of an interest ton witie to he 
pretermitted by king or cobbler. No one 
ever regarded ,tho* First of January wi|h 
-indiff(Aence. Jt is that from which all date r. 
their time.mnd count upon what is left. lU 
is the nativity of our common'Adam. 

177.1-1834. Charles Lamb, of IHUa . 
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Dream Children 

Then I told how for seven long years, in 
hope sometimes, sometimes in despair, yet 
persisting ever, I courted the fair Alice 

W-n; and, as much.as children could 

s understand, I explained to them what 
coyness, and difficulty, and denial meant in 
maidens—flrhen Sliddenly, turning to" Alice, 
the soul of the first Alice looked out at her 
eyes with such a reality of re-presentment, 
10 that I became in doubt whicli of them stood 
there before me, or whose that bright hair 
was; alid while. I stood gazing., both the 
children gradually grew fainter to my view, 
reeding, and still receding, till nothing at 
10 last but two mournful features were seen 
dn the uttermost distance, which, without 
speech, strangely impressed upon me ‘the 
effects of speech: • We are not of Alice, nor 
of thee, nor art we children at all. The 
no children of 'Alice called mrtrum fatijer. 
We are nothing; less than nothing, and 
dreams. We are only what might have 
been, and must wait upon the tedious shores 
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of Lethe* millions of ages before we have 
exis^nce, and a name'—and immediately-- 
awaking,. I found myself seated in my 
bachelor arm-chair, where I had fallen 
asleep, with the faithful Bridget unchanged 
by my* side—but John L. (or James Elia) 
was gone for evei*. 

1775-1834. 


Ciiari.es Lamb, Es.mi/s »/ Kliu. 
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Is Lono Life DESiBABrE? 

If life is a present which any one fore¬ 
knowing its contents would have willingly 
dedlineU, does it not follow that any one 
would as willingly give -it up, having well 
6 tried what* they are ? I speek of the reasJbn- 
able, the §rm. the virtuous; not of tit'll 
who, like bad governors, are aYraid of la^l^ 
diAvn the powers and privileges they hevp 
been proved unworthy of holding. Were it 
iti certain that the longer we live the wiser we. 
bocomQ and the liappier. then indeed a long 
life would be desirable: but since on the 
contrary our mental strength decays, and 
our enjoyments of every kind not only sink 
I-, and cease, but diseases and sorrows come in" 
"place of them, if any wish is rational, it is < 
surely the wish that we should go away 
unshaken by j’ears. undepressed by griefs, 
and undespoiled of our better faculties. Life 
and death appear more certainly ours than 
whatsoever''el8e; and yet hardly cah that be 
called ours, which comes wifliout oilr know¬ 
ledge, and goes without it; or th'at which 
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we cauno^put aside if wo would, and indeed 
t^n anticipate but little. Wbat value then • 
^ouTd Be placed upon it by the pnidont 
man, wheh.duty or necessity calls him away ? 
or what reluctance should he feel on passing 
into a state where at least he must be. e.uu- 
soious of fewer checks and inabilities^ Such. ■ 
my brother, as the bravo commander, when 
from the .secret aiid dark passaj^os of some 
fortress, wherein implacable enemies be- 
^icged'him, having performed aU his duties 
and exhausted all liis munition, ho issuc.s*at - 
A distance into fipeu day. 

Walteh ftAVAOK liANUUK, Imtujiliarg CoHUeiittUioiiK. 

1775 - 1864 . TtdliuH ami Quimiun Cicctv. 
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The Letter-Bell 

As 1 write this, the Letter-Bell passes; it 
has a lively, pleasant sound with it. and not 
onlj fills the street with its importunate 
clamour, but rings clear through the length 
. of many ,half-forgotten years. It strijves 
upon the car, it vibrates to the brain, it 
wakes me from the dream of time, ib Hings* 
me back upon my first entrance into hlie. 
the period of my first coming up to town! 
10 when all around was strange, uncertain, 
adverse—a hubbub of confused noises, a 
chaos o'f shifting; objects—and when this 
sound alone, startling me with the recollec¬ 
tion of a letter I had to send to the friends 
i.) I had lately left, brought me as it T.ere to 
myself, made me feel that I had links still 
connecting me with the uuivem, and gave 
me hope and patience to persevere. At. that 
loud-tinkling, intemipted soiind, the long 
line of blue hills near the ^ace where I was 
brought upi waves in the horizon, c ^Ideu 
sunset hovers over them, the dwarf oaks 
rustle their red leaves in the evening breeze. 
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.lud the ipad from Wem to Shrewsbury. l\y 
wliich I first sek out on my journey through 
^life,%tares me in the face as plain, but, from 
time and •change, not less visionary and 
mysterious than the pictures in the VUtjrints 
PfogfejfK. 

William U.vzi.itt. sA-ttchn- mid Essay.-. 

177S-18;». 
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On Going a Journey. 

One of the pleasantest things in the world 
is going a journey; but I like to'go by 
myself. I can enjoy socie^ in a room; but 
out of doors, nature is company enough for 
» me. i am4;heu never less alpne than when 
•alone. 

•Thc^ Kclds his aliidy. n.iturc was his hook. 

t cannot see tiic wit of* walking aud» 
talking at the same time. When I am in 
10 the country I wish to vegetate like the 
country.. I am not for m;iticiziug hedgerows 
a£d black cattle. *1 go<out of tow& in order 
to forget the town and. all that is in it. 
Thbre are those who lor this purpose go to 
It watering-places, and carry the metropolis 
with them, h like more elbow-room ajid 
fewer encumbrances. I like solitude, when 
I give myself ^p to it. tor. the sake of 
solitude: nor,do I ask tore 

■* .1 I'riontl 111 w.v relrt-at. 

Whom I may whisper volitude.is -w.-ef. 

. . . Give me the clear blue sky urer my 
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head, and*the green turf beneath my ioet. 
awindin|; road j}efore me, and a three hours' 
'^arch to dinner—and then to thinking! It 
IS hard if l«cannot start some game tm those 
lone heaths. I laugh. I run, I leap. 1 sing 
for joy. From the point of yonder rolling 
cloud I plunge in^o my past being, and revel 
there, as Ihe sun-burnt Indian plunges head-. 
loi^ into the wave that wafts |^im lu his 
native shore. Then lotig-forgotivn things, 
^ke 'sunken wrack and suiuless<treasiiries 
bukst upon my eager sight, and I Iwgiu to 
Ibel, think, and be myseR' again. Instead 
of an awkward silence, broken by attempts 
at wit or dull common-places, mine is that 
undisturbed silence ef the heart which alo^e 
is perfect eloquence.* No* one likea puu,' 
alliterations, antitfiesos,argum(‘ 4 t. and anul^- 4<i 
jtis better than I do; but I sometimes had 
rather be without (hem. 

William (Iazlitt, sktichu iiml Emyy. 

I77#-1830. 
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John Cavanaoh, the Fives-peayek • 

» 

As it was said of a great orator that he 
never was at a loss for a word, and.for the 
properest word, so Cavanjgh always could 
tell the degree of force necessary t« be given 
4 to a bWl, upd the precise direction in wlycli 
• it should-be sent. Ho did*his work with 
the greatest eas»; never t(X)k more pains' 
than 'Aras necessary; and while others were 
fagging themselvPs to death.’was as cool Jnd 
■>' collected as if ho had just entered the court. 
His style of play was as remarkable as his 
ppwer of execution. He had no affectation, 
no trifling. He* did*not throw away the 
game to show off an attitude or try an 
14 experiment. He was a fine, sensible, mianly 
player, who did what he could, but that was 
more than any one else could even affect to 
do. His blows wore not undecided and in- 
effMtual—lumbering like Mr.AVordsworth’s 
s* epic poetry, nor wavering life Mr. Coleridge's 
lyric proso.( nor short of the mark like 
Mr. Brougham's speeches, nor flfide of it 
like Mr. Canning's wit. nor foul'iike the 
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Quarterly nor let balls like tlie Edinburgh 
Eerietc. C^bbe^t and Junius together would i:- 
^haye* made a Cavanagh. He was the best 
up-hill player in the Avorld: even when his 
adversary was fourteen, he would play on 
the same or better, and as he never dung 
away the game ^through carelessueas and 
conceit, be never gave it up through laziness 
or .want of heart. 

William Hazlitt, SMi-heS and Eeaaiis.' 
r77!S‘-1830. 
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WOHDSWORTH 

To the author of the Lyrical liallwh 
nature is a kind of home; and he may be 
said to take a personal * interest in the 
univeufie. There is no imago so insignificant 
• that it has ^lot in some mood* or other found 
the way into his heart: no sound that does 
no4 awaken the memory of other years.—. 

Yu him (lie iiiuanVBt Howvr tlilt blows C4Ui ^ivr' 

Thouf;htB that do often lie tooslccji fur tears 

10 The daisy looks up to him with sparkling 
eye as %n old acquaintance; the cuckoo 
haunts, him with sounfis of early youth not 
to be expressed; a liunet^s nest startles him 
with boyish delight ; an old withered'thorn 
I ' i^ weighed down with a heap of recollec¬ 
tions; even tiie lichens on the rock have 
a life and being in his thoughts. He, has 
des&ribed all tl^se objects in a way and 
with an intensity of feeliug*that no due el^e 
';o had done bafoie him. aud has.^iven, a ndw 
view or aspect of nature. He is in this 
sense the most original poet now liVwg, and 
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the one whose writings conld the least be 
#pared:^fof tliey have no substitute else- 
Vhere. The vulgar do not read them; the ■■ 
learned, who see all things through Imojis, 
do not understand them; the great despise, 
the fashionable may ridicule them; but the 
author has crealjpd himself an interest in 
the liearf of the retired and lonely student 
of.nature which can never die., .. iSursed 
amidst the grandeur of mountahi scenery 
^e haS stooped to have a nearer view of the 
daisy under his feet, or plucked a bra'nch of 
white-thorn frSm the sj^ray; but, in de- y- 
scribing it. his'mind seems imbued with the 
majesty and solemnity of the objects around 
him—tho^ tall rock lifts its head* in tjjo 
erectness of his .sj)int; the cataract roars in 

the sound of his verse; and in its din and ‘ 

• 

' inysta’ious n^caning the mists seem to 
gather in 4he hollows of Helvellyu. and the 
forked Skid’daw hovers in tint distance. 

William Hazlitt. Tht Spirli of iht Me 
1778-1S30. 
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TitE Chasm of English Scenery 

The great charm, however, of English 
scenery, is the moral feeling that seems to 
pesvade it. It is associated in the mind 
with ideas of order, of quiet, of sober, well- 
5 established principles, of hgary usage and 
,* reverend custom. Everything seems to be 
thp growth' of ages of regular and peaceful 
ex’.stenco. The o^d church qf remote ar^ij 
tecture, with its low. massive portal, its 
10 Gothic tower, its windows rich with tracery , 
and painted glass, its stately monumetits of 
warriors and worthier ‘of the olden time, 
ancestor of the present lords of the soil; its 
tombstones, recording successive generations 
IS of sturdy j'eomanry, whose progeny still 
plough the same fiohls, and kneel at the 
.same altar—the parsonage, a quaint, irregular 
rtpilt^ partly antiquated, but repaired and 
altered in the laste of venous ages and 
00 occupants—the stile and footpath leading 
from the clAirchyard. across pleasant helds 
and along shady hedgerows, according to 
an immemorial right of way—the neighbour- 
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ing village, with its venerably cottages, its 

S iblio sklltered by trees, under which s'. 

e. forefathers of the present race have 
sported—tile antique family mansion, stand¬ 
ing apart in some little rural domain, but 
looking* down with a protecting air .on the 
surrounding scenes all these common features an 
of English landscape evince a caln\ and 
settled security,^and hereditary transmission 
of home-bred virtues and local atlachments 
ihat speak deeply and tcfnchingly for tjie 
mural character of the nation. 3.1 

1783-1859. Wa.shington Irviso, TVic Sk-iieh Honk. 
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Slesp 

■ Blessings exclaimed Sancho, ‘on him 
tliat fipt invented sleep! It w»ps a man 
all round like a cloak.’ • It is a delicious 
moment,certainly—that being well nestled 
• in bed, and feeling that jou shall drop 
gently to’sleep. The good is to come, not 
pjst: the fimbs Ifave been just tired euouglf 
tct render the remaining in one posture 
deliglitful; the fabour of the day is done. 
10 A gentle failure of the perceptions comes 
creeping over one:—the spirit of conscious¬ 
ness disengages, itself ftiore and .more, with 
slow and hushing degrees like a mother 
detaching lier hand froAi that of her sleep- 
i> ing child :—the mind seems to have a balmj'' 
•lid closing over it, like the eye;—tis clos-, 
ing;—’tis mo*re closing:—tis closed. The 
mysterious spirit has gone to take it; airy 
rounds. 

.1. H. I.KIOH llt’XT. A Talf fora ChimiifH Corner. 
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Joan* OF Akc 

That Easter festival, which mau had de¬ 
nied to her languishing heart—that resurrec¬ 
tion of spring-time, which the darknessr of 
dungeon3*ha(l inteicopted from her. hunger¬ 
ing after the glorious liberty of forests— 
yero by God given back into her hands, 
ks, jewels that had been’stolen from her 
^ jobbers. Wjth those, .perhaps (lor the 
minutes of dreams can stretch into ages), 
was given back to her by (iod the bliss ofi" 
childhood. By special privilege, ^br her 
might be (created, in. this .farewell dream, 
a second childhood, innocent as the’ firSt: 
but not, like that, 'sad with tfie gloom of 
a^'earfnl mission in the rear. Tiiis inis.sion v- 
had now Be^n fulfilled. Tly; storm was* 
weathered, the skirts even of that mighty 
stonrf were drawing off. The blood that 
sh^ wa^ to reckgn for ha<f been exacted; 
the tears that she was to shid in secret had m 
been paid ^ tfie last The hatred to herself 
^n all eye%had Been faced steadily, had been 
sufferodj *had been survived. Add in her 

r !((• * ]| 
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laat light upouibhe scaffold she had ti'iumphed 
M gloriously; victoriously she 3iad ta,ste<i the 
stings of death. For all, except this comfort 
from her farewell dredm, she had died— 
died, amidst the tears of ten thousand enemies 
—died, .amidst the drums and trumpets of 
3u armies—died, amidst peals'redoubling upon 
peals, .volleys upon volleys from the saluting 
clarions of'martyrs. 

1785-1859. _ Thomas De Quincey, Joan o /4 rr . 
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i^KKLASTlNO FaREWELLs 

‘ Deeper than ever plummet sounds 
I lay inactive. Then, like a chorus, the 
passiofl deepened. Some greater •interest 
was at stake: Some mightier cattse ttian 
ever yet the sword had pleaded or tsumpot 
had proclaimed. Then came sudAen alarms: 
hurryings to and fro: trepidations of in> 
numerable fugitives. I know not \Yhe.ther 
frtjm the good^cause or ^lie bad: darkness 
and lights: teppcst and human faces; and m 
at last, with the sense that all was lost. 
femSle forms, and the features tl^at were 
worth aU the wor^d to. me. aiifl but* a 
moment allowed,.—and clasped hands, hnd 
heart-breaking partings, and* then—cvnr -1 
lasting farewells! and with a sigh, such as 
the caves flf.hell sighed when^tho incestuous 
mother uttered the abhorred name of death, 
the ‘sound was reverberated—everlasting 
ff^rewe^ls! 

And I awoKe in stri^gles. and cried 
aloud-.* will sleep no m<jre! ‘ 

, ’ , * Thomas De (Jciscev. CoiiewnoM* 

of an Enijluh Viiium-EaUi. 
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Sir John ]\^oore 

A SOLDIER from his earliest youth, Moore 
thirsted,for the honours of his profession. 
He Jrnew himself worthy lead a British 
army, and hailed the fortune whicu placed 
• him at the <head of the troops destined for 
Spain. A^ the stream of time passed the 
inspiring hopes of triumph disappeasecl. but 
the, austerer glor^’ of suffering remained, 
and with a firm heart he accepted that gift' 
II) of a severe fate. Confident in the stren^h 
of his genius, ho disregarded the clamours 
of presumptuous ignorance. Opposing sound 
military views to the toolijh projects so in¬ 
solently thrust upon him by the ambassador, 
i» he conducted his long and arduous retreat 
with sagacity, intelligence, and fortitude; 
no insult disturbed, no falsehood deceii^d 
Jiim^ no remonstrance shook his determ'ua- 
tion: fortune frowned without subduing his 
js constancy; dbath struck, but the spirit .of 
the m an reniained unbroken when his shat¬ 
tered body soaro«,dy afforded it a habita¬ 
tion. Having done all that was just to- 
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wards ethers, he remembered what was 
due to.hiytsetf. Neither the shock of the*-, 
mortal blow, nor the lingering hours ot 
acute paid which preceded his dissolution, 
could quell the pride of his gallant heart, 
or lowqf the dignified feeling wit^f which, 
conscious of mefit, he at tlie last moment w 
asserted*his righj to the gratitude of the 
country he had served so truly. 

If glory be a distinction, for slich a matf 
death*is not a leveller! 

Sir Wii^iam Napikr, UiMory 
1785-1860. of the War in the Pemnmta. 
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An ArTUMN Day 

t 

Onk of those delicious autumnal days, 
when the air, the sky, and the eartj^ seem 
lulled into a universal ^alm, softer and 
milder even than May. We sallied forth 
r> tor a ‘ walji, in a mood .congenial to the 
iweatlier and the season, avoiding, by mutual 
'consent, the bright and sunny comnjon, andi 
the gfty high road, and stealing through 
shady, unfrequentfed lanes.. *.. The liar^sf 
in is nearly over, the fields are deserted, the 
silence may almost be felt. Except,, the 
wintry Uotes of the redbreast. Nature herselt 
is mute. But Row Ifeautiful. how gentle, 
how harmoiyous. how rich! The rain has 
r preserved to the herbage all the freshness 
and verdure of spring, and the world of 
leaves has los^ nothing of its' midsummer 
brightness, and the harebell is on the brinks, 
and the woodbine in the hedges, and the 
to low furze, wliicl; the lamb*^ cropped in the 
spring. ha8‘burit again into its golden 
blossoms. 

1787-1855. iMakv hcssELi Mitford, KiV/o**’. 
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Poetry 

Poetry turns all things to loveliness; it 
exalts beauty of that which is most 
beautiftu, and it adds beauty to that which 
is most (tefonned: it marries exultation and 
hqrror, grief a^^d pleasure, e(|pmity and» 
cha^e; it sub'dues to union nnder its light 
yoke*aJl irreconcilable things^ It trans-' 
mutes all that it touches, and evcij' fdrm 
•mbYing within'the radiaitce of its presence 
is changed by wondrous sympathy to an id 
incajmation of the spirit whicli it breathes; 
its secret alchemy turns to potable gold the 
poisonous waters uliich *ilow from d^ath 
through life: it strips the veil^f familiarity 
from»the world, and lays bare the nafied r. 
and sleeping beauty which is the spirit ql 
itstforms. 

Percy Bysshe .Shelley. A Ih fenn of /v/ry. 

1792-1822. 
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Niobe 

f 

^IvEBYTHiNQ is Bwallowed up in sorrow: 
she is all tears; her countenance, in, assured 
expectat'ion of the arrow ^.piercing its last 
victim in her embrace, is fixed* on her 
c, omnipbtentj enemy. The pathetic beauty .of 
the expression of her tender, and inexhi^ast- 
iblo, and unquenchable despair, is iwyohd 
the effect of sculpture. As soon as the 
arrow shall pierce her last tie upon earth.' 
10 the fable that she was turned into stone", or 
dissolved into a fountain' of tears, wil' be 
but a feeble emblem of the sadness of hope¬ 
lessness in which the few and evil years of 
her remaining life, we feel, must fiow away. 

I’krcv Bysshe SHELr.EY, Critical Noticed 0 /the 
,1792-Iti22. Sculpture in the Flor.-nct Galltry. 
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Pity Foif the lo^bRANCE of the Pooifc 

It is ^ot because of his toils that I lament 
for the poor: ^e must all toil, or steal 
(howsoever we name our stealing), which is 
wo/se; no faithfij^ workman fin<Js hfs task 
a pastime. The poor is hungry and athirst; 
^uf fiot .him also there is* food <uiul drink : 
he' is heavy-laden and weary, l)ut tor him 
dlsfl the Heavthis send f?!oeji and of the 
deepest; in hiS smoky crilis. a clear, ilewy 
heaven of Rest I’nvelops liim, and fitful n' 
glitterings of cloud-skirted dream?. Bpt 
what I do mourn ovel* is, tliat the lamp, of 
his soul should ge out: thaW no ray ,of 
heavenly, or oven of earthly knowledge 
should visit him; but only in the haggard)'> 
darkness, liKe two spectres. Vear and In¬ 
dignation bear him company. Alas, while 
the body stands so broad and brawny, must 
the soul lie blinded, dwarfed, stupefied, 
almost ^annihilated ? Ala», was this too V' 
a Breath df (iod, be.stowedl in Bieaven. but 
*on eartlbfiever to be unfolc/ed '•'—That there 
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should one man die ignorant, who had 
capacity for* Knowledge, ^this I call a 
»tragedy, were it to happen * more *thani 
twenty times in the iuinute, as" by some 
computations it does. 

1795-1881 . Thomas Ca hlylg, Snrt^ SesaHm. 
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ShARE9PBAB|’s BATTr,E OF ’AoiNCOt'RT 

MARiiBOROUOH, you recollect, said, he 
knew no English History but what he l;ad 
learned from Shakespeare. There are really, 
if we look to it. few as memorable Histories. 
The great saliept points are admiraljly» 
seized; atll rounds itself ofr. into a kind ol 
rh3rthmic cohere^e. . . . That battle of 
^gigpourt striEes me as one ol'*the mosle 
^perfect things, in its sort, we anywhere have' 
)f Shakespeare’s. The description of tlie lo 
‘wo hosts; thd worn-out* jaded English; 
the dread hour, big with destiny, wlien the 
battte shall beginand then that deathless 
valour: good* yeomen, whose lin^bs 

were made in England!’ There is a nolde r. 
Patriotism in it. far other than the ‘in¬ 
difference’ yoi^i sometimes hear ascribed to 
Shakespeare. A true Engl ish heart breathes, 
calm and strong, through tlffe whole busi- 
nessi not boisterous, protrusive; all the^'i 
better for that. There is fasound in it fike 
the ring of steel? This man tdb had a right 
stroke in hina had it comedo that! 

Thomas CsifLYLE. fM Htnt^a>i<l /fcro-H’or>*»>. 

1795-M81. 
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Labour ^ Life 

is he who has fojind his work; 
let him ask no other blessednes^ He has 
a work, a life-purpose; ,he has found it, 
and will follow it! How, as a'free-flow- 
r. ing cWiqel, dug and t(vn by noble force 
through the sour mud-swamp of one’s exis¬ 
tence, like %!! ever-deepening river tnere, it 
runs and flows;—draining off the sour, 
festering water, gradually, from the root dt 
in the remotest grass blade: making, instead 
of pestilential swamp,' a green, fruitful 
meadow with its clear-flowing stream. How 
blessed for the meadow itself, let the stream 

e 

and 'value be great or small! Labour is 
r. Life; from the inmost heart of the 'Workei 
rises his god-given Force, the sacred celestial 
Life-essence Ifreathed into him by Almighty 
God; from his inmost heart awakens him 
to all noblenesr,—to all ^knowledge, ‘self- 
jn knowledge ','and much else, so soon as work 
fitly begins.' 

1795-1881. THOMAS Carlylk. Pan and Pnaml 
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•‘Two Mbh I Honoi’b’ 

• ^ 

Two men I Jionour, and no thiw. Tirst. 
the toihyoru Craftsman that earth- 
made Implement, laboriously conquers the 
Earth, aifd makes her man’s. Venerable 
to n# is the harc^ Hand; crooked, coarse; ;> 
wherg^ notwithstanding lies a' cunning 
♦irtue Indefensibly royal, as of the S^eptje 
of this Planet. Venerable too is the niggqd 
thee, all weather-tanned, besoiled, with its 
rude intelligence: for it is the fac-e ofm 
a Man living manlike. Uh. but the more 
venerable ^br thy rudeness, and even b*- 
cause we must pity weft a.s love*thoe! 
Hardly entreated brother! For»U8 i^as thy 
back so bent, fof us were thy straight limbs r. 
and fingers so deformed: thou wert our* 
Conscript, on'whom the lot felF, and fighting 
our bftttles wert so marred. For in thee tpo 
lay a god-created ^orm, buttit was not to be 
unfolded; encrusted must it'stand with the 20 
thick adh^ionn and defacements'of Labour; 
and thy body, like thy soul, ma not to know 
'fr6edqm.«*Yet toil on, toil on; tkou art in 
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thy duty, be out of it who may: thou toilest 
for the altogether indispeiwablf, for daily 
bread. 

A second man I houour, and still more 
highly; Him who is seen jailing for the 
spiritually indispensable; not daily bread, 
30 but the bread of Life. not he too in his 
duty; endeavouring towards invferd Har¬ 
mony'; reirealing this, b^ act or by word, 
■through aiil his outward eud^vours, bf) they 
high or lo^v? Highest of all, when' his^ 
3.1 outward and his inward endeavour are one; 
when wo can name hinnArtist; not earthlf 
Craftsman only, but inspired Thinker, who 
with heaven-made Im'plement conquers 
H^ven* for us! If the poor and humble 
40 toil that we have Food, must not the high 
a^d glorious toil for him in return, that he 
have Light, have Guidance,. Freedom, Im-‘ 
mortality ?—These two, in all their degrees, 
I houour: all else is chaff and dust, '^ich 

43 let the wind blow whither it listeth. 

' • 

1795-1881. TaoMAs Cab^YL k, Satior Sesarttu. 
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The DioNi^y ok Histoby 

I SHOULD very imperfectly execute tlie 
task which I have undertakeu if I were 
merely to treat o^ battles and sieges, of the 
rise and &11 of administrations, of intrigues 
in the palace, an^of debates in the parlia- 
menti. It will be my endeavour'to relate 
fhe history of the peopld as Well ^ tjjc 
history of the government, to trace t^e 
progress of useful amd ornamental arts, to 
describe the rise of religious sects, and the i‘> 
changes of literary taste, to portray the 
manners (jf successive generations, and n^t 
to pass by with neglect even the revohitiens 
which have taken {ilace in dress, fumituce, 
repastd*, and ppblic amusements, I shall r. 
.cheerfully ‘bear the reproach of having* 
desdbnded below the dignity'of history, if 
1 cautsucceed in placing before the English 
of the nineteenth century 0 true picture of 
the .life of their ancestors. z-i 

Thomas fiApiNO*TO!i Macaulay, Lord Macaulay. 

1800-1959. * Hisfory of Engtand. 
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Death of Gi}able8 11 

The morning light began to peep through 
the windows of Whitehall, and Charles 
desired the attendants to pull aside the 
curtains, that he might have one more look 
h at the dayc He remarke(\ t^at it was time 
\o wind lip a clock which stood ne»r his 
\)(\fl. little’ circumstances were long^ 

remembered, because they proved beyond 
dispute that, when lib declared himself 
M a Roman Catholic, he was in full possession 
of his taculties. He apologized to those 
who stood •round him ‘ all night for the 
trouble which he had caused. He had been, 
he.said, a mdst unconscionable time dying; 
ubut he hoped that they would exchse it. 
This was the last glimpse of that exquisite 
urbanity, so often found potent to oh&rm 
. aw 9 ^y the resentment of a justly incensed 
nation. Soon atijer dawn the speech of the 
M dying man failed. Before ten his senses 
were gone. Great numbers had repaired to 
the churches at the hour of morning service. 
When the' prayer for the King was read, 
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loud groans and sobs showed how deeply 
his peopje ^elt /or him. At noon on Friday, 25 
the. sixth of February, he passed away with¬ 
out a stru^le. 

Thomas Babincvton Macaulay, Loro Macaui.ai, 

1800 - 1859 . Uislon, o/Enylaml. 
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Trial op Warbijn HASTiya's 

In the meantime, the prepaiations for the 
trial hivl proceeded rapidly; and on the 
thirteenth of February, 1788, the sittings of 
the Gpurt commenced. There have been 
B spectacles more dazzling V, t^e eye, more 
j^rgeous with jewellery and cloth of .gold, 
more attradtive td grown-up children, than 
that whioh was then exhibited at West¬ 
minster; but, perhaps, tlAre never was a spec-' 
lotacle so well calculated to strike a highly 
cultivated, a reflecting, an imaginative 
mind. All* the various kinds interest 
which belong to the near and to the distant, 
to the presenft and to the past, were collected 
i:, on one spot and in one hour. Ail the 
talents and all the accomplishments which 
are developed” by liberty and civilization 
-werp now displayed, with every advantage 
that could be deMved both ^om co-operation 
■JO and from contrast. Every step in the pro¬ 
ceedings carried the mind either baokward, 
through many troubled centuries,'to the 
dap when the foundations of our tonstitu- 
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-tioii werw laid; or far away, over boundless 
seas, and deserts, to dusky nations livings-, 
under ■ strange stars, worshipping strange 
gods, and‘writing Strange characters fram 
right to left. .The High Court of Parliament 
was to sit, according to forms handed down 
from the days of the Plantagenetfl,.on an ::■> 
Englishman accused of exercising tyranny 
over the lord o^^he holy city ef Benares, 
and <a.ver the ladies of the princely house of 
^nde. 

JHOMAS BABINGTON MACAUI.aY, I.ORD MArAUI.XV, 
1800-18.59. Ksnay on Warren Uartiiuit. 


I 'it 
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^EFOBE PLA8SE.V 

The river was passed; and at the close of 
a toilsome day’s march, the army, long after 
sunset, took up its quarters in a grove of 
mango-trees near Plassey, within a mile of 
f* the enemy. Clive was unable to sleep; he 
heard^ through the whole night, the sound 
of drums and cymbals fr^ the vast camp 
*of the Nabob. It is not strange thaUeven 
hi$ stout Heart should now and then have 
10 sunk, when he reflected against what ocjds. 
and for what a prize, h#waa in a few hours 
to contend. 

Nor was the rest oi' Snrajah Dowlah toore 
peaceful. 11 is ^ inind^ *nt once weak and 
IS stormy, was distracted by, wild and horrible 
apprehensiofts. Appalled by the greatness 
and nearness of the crisis, distrusting 
‘captains, dreading every one who'Bpproached 
him, dreading to be left alone, he sat gloo&ily 
s«.in bis tent, haunted, a Greek poet would have 
said, by the furibs of tho8%. ^ho hac^ cursed 
him with their last breath in the Black 
Hole. 

Thomas Uabinoton Macaulay, Iord ^acaulay, 

1800-1859. K/tay on iior^ Cl;i r. 
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The pu\VAri)i Peusoxak ok The 
Pilghim’s Progsess 

• 

All the stages the journey, all the 
I’orms which eross or overtake the pilgrims, 
giants, and hobgoblins, ill-favourod ones and 
shining ones, the tall, comely, swarthy 
Madam *liubblo. with her groat jmr,so by '• 
hor side, and tjei’ fingers playiiig with the 
DQonw, the black man in the bright vesture* 
Mr. Worldly Wiseman and my Lord, llsie- 
goj)d, Mr. Talkative and /iirs. Timorou8,sill 
are actually existing^beings to us. We follow i" 
the travellers through their allegorical pro¬ 
gress with interest not inferior to ^lat with 
which W6 follow EIi;}aboth.froin Siberia 
Moscow, or Joannie Deans from E<lihbifrgli 
to London. Bunyan is alinftst the only i • 
writef who ever gave to the aUstract the 

interest oi* the concrete. In tin- works of 

• '* 

many celebrated authors, men are morn per- 
sonilkations. Wo have not a jealous njan^ 
blit jealousy, ‘njt a trailer, ^but perfidy, r' 
not a patriot, but patriotism, '^lo mind of 
Bunyan, on the contrary, was so imaginative 
that per^nifidhtions, when he dealt with 
them, bbcame men. A dialogue between 
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2 s two qualities, iu his dream, has more dramatic 
effect than a dialogue between two human 
beings in most pla 3 rs. 

Tbohah Babinqton MacaiAay, Losd'Macaulay. 
1800-1859. Kioayffn John Buiiyaii. 


HosPirAMTY 

liosi'iTAi^TY is'a good deal a matter ,ot 
latitude, I* suspect. The s'liade of a p.alm- 
tree serves an At'riean for a hut; his dwelling 
is ,all door and no walls; everybody can 
i> come in. To make a monling call on 'an 
Esquimau acquaintance, one must creep 
through a long tunnel; his house is all walls ' 
aqd no door^, except such a one as^an apple 
with a< worm-hole has. One might, very 
IU prqbably, traee a regular gradation between 
these two extremes. In cities where the- 

t 

evenings are generally hot. the people have 
porches at their doors, where they sit, and 
is, of course, a provocation to the iuter- 
is change of civilitiss. A good deal, which in 
colder regions is ascribed to mean disposi¬ 
tions, belongs really to mean temperature. 

Oliver Wesoell HolJiee, The Avloerai 
1809-1894.' of the Brtakfjti-TMt: 
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The Fceoians 

WHiLST^beholdiag these savages.' one asks, 
whence have they come ? What could have 
tempted, or what change compelled a tribe 
of men to leave the fine regions of the north, 
to travel down the Cordillera or backbone t 
of America, to invent and build l-anoes 
which are not' ifsod by the tribes of Chilu 
I Peru,'and Brazil, and then to enter on on 4 
of the most inhospitable countries within 
•tin limits of the,globef Although such )« 
reflections mitst at first seize on the mind, 
yet ,we may feel sure that they are partly 
erroneous. There is no reason to believe 
that the hSiegians dectease in number; there¬ 
fore we must suppose that they, enjoy a suiii* n 
cient .share of happiness, of whatever kind 
it may b^, to render life worth having. 
Nature by tuaking habit omnipotent, and 
its eflects hereditary, has fitted the Fuegian 
to tLe climato and the p];oduction 8 of'histu 
miserable countr}'. 

Of Tierra del Fuego. 

pHARLES WjbEHT DaRWIS, Sitluralitt’t Vo^agf 
I809-M82. >» H.M.S. 
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The Dead Sea 

« 

I BATHED in the Dead Sea., The ground 
covered by the water sloped so gradually, 
that I was not only forced to ‘ sneak in but 
to walk through the water nearly a quarter 
6 of a mile, before I'could get out of my depth. 
•When at last I was able to altempt to,dive. 
the salts hold iir solution made my eyes 
smart so sharply, that the pain I thu.' 
suAerod, joined with the weakness occasione'd 
III by want of tbod, made me giddy and fain) 
for some moments; but I soon grew better 
I ,knew * beforehand tho impossibility o: 
sinking in this buoyant water; but I was 
surjirised to £nd that I could not swim at 
u my accustomed pace: my legs^and feet were 
lifted so high and dry out of tha lake, that 
my stroke wa# baffled, and I tbund myself 
kicking against the thin air, instead of. the 
^ense fluid upon, which I was swimming, 
so Tho water is ‘perfectly brig'lit and clear; ifs 
taste detestable. After finishing my at¬ 
tempts at swimming and diving, 1 took 
some time, in regaining the shore, and/ 
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before I began to dress, I found that the sun 
had^alr^ad^ evaporated the water whicli 
clung to^me, and that my akin was thickly 
encrusted with saltA 

Alexandeb William Kiholake, Hothm . 

1809-1891. 
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' The Sphtnx 

And near the Pyramids, more wqn^wus,, 
and more awiiii than ail else in the land of 
Egypt, there sits the lonely Sphynx. Comely 
the creature is, but the comeliness is not of 
0 this world; the once worshipped beast is a 
deformity and a monster to this generation, 
and yht yop can See that those lips, so thick 
and heavy, were fashioned according to some 
ancient mould of beauty—some n^ould' oft 
b&uty now forgotten — forgotten because 
that Greece dre\y forthoCytherea, from 
dashing foam of the Ailgeah, and in her 
image created new forms of beauty, i and 
made it a kw among men that the short 
i:>uud proudly wreathed lip should stand for 
the sign and the main condition of loveliness 
through all generations to come. Yet still 
there lives on the race of tliose.who wei^ 
beautiful in the fashion of the elder world. 
20 wd Christian girls of Coptic blood will .look 
on you with the^sad, serious gaze, and kiss 
you your charitable hand with the big pout* 
ing lips of the very Sphynx. 

Laugh and mock if you will at the woiehip 
20 of stone idols, but mark ye this, ye'breakers 
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of images that in one regard, the stone idol 
bears aTH^l* sejpblance of Deity—unchange- 
fulness in ^he midst of change—tlie same 
seeming will, and intent for ever and ever 
inexorable! ^Upon ancient dynasties of 3 
Ethiopian and Egyptian Kings—upon Greek 
and Roman, upon Arab and Ottoman con¬ 
querors upon Napoleon dreaming of an 
Eqstem Empire—upon battle an^ pestilence 
-upon the ceaseless misery of the Egyptian ,i-. 
raiie-supon keen-eyed travellers-^ Herodotus 
i^esterday, and Warburtou to-day—\ipou all] 
iin more this unworldly Uphynx £as 
watched, and‘watched like a Providence 
with the same earnest eyes, and the same 40 
sad, tranquil mien.. And we, we sliall die, 
and Islam will wither*away, and the English¬ 
man straining fan over to hold his loved 
Jndiaf will plant a iinn foot on the banks of 
the Nile and sit in the seats of the Faithful. 4.- 
and still thal sleeple.ss rock wHl lie watching 
and .watching the works of the new busy 
race, with those same sad earnest eyes, and 
the same tranquil mien eVerlksting. You 
dare not mock at the Sphynx. w 

AlexiAiobr William Ki.volakc. Kathtu . 

1809-wil. 
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The Duke op l|AHLBOHovaH 

His qualities were pretty well known in 
the army, where there were parties of all 
politics, and of plenty of shrewflness and 
wit; but there existed such a peiTect con* 
Kdence in^him, hs the first captain of the 
world, and such a faith and admiration in 
ius prodigious genius and fortune, th’at thef** 
Ve'ry men whom ho notoriously cheated of 
their pay, the chiefs whouH he used and 
10 injured—for ho used all men, great and 
small, that came near him, as his instruments 
alike, arid tpok sometliing of theirs, either 
some quality or some property—the blood of 
a soldier, it might be, or a jewelled hat, or 
i:. a hundred thousand crowns from a" king, 
or a portion out of a starrring sentinel's 
tbree-fartlung$; taking all he could ffom 
woman or man, and having, as 1 have paid, 
this of tho godlike in him,jthat ho could see 
n>a hero perish or a sparrow fall, with the 
same amount of sympathy for either. Not 
that he had no tears; he could always order 
up this reserve at the proper moment to 
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battle; he could draw upon tears or smi es 
alike, and ^hejjever need was tor using this 
chei com. He would cringe to a shoeblack, 
as he would flatter # minister or a monarwli; 
be haughty, J3e humble, threaten, repent, 
weep, grasp your hand (or stab you wheno^’er 
he saw ctocasion).-But yet those o the- 
army, wRo knew him best and had su len d 
most from him, admired him n^ost ot a ^ 
a.nd ^ he rode along the lines tb battle o 
tgallop-edup in-the nick of time tfl a battali^nT 
meling from before the enemy’s charge .01 
A the faintin’g nfen an4 oflicers got new 
courage as they saw the splendid ca m o 
his face, and felt that his will made them 

irresistible. 


1811-1863. 


WinsiAM MakepeaceTiiackehav, 
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The End of Gkorof, III’ 

Alt the world knows the story of his 
malady; all history presents no sadder 
figure than that of the old man,‘‘blind and 
depriyed of reason, wandering through the 
s rooms of his palace, addressing imaginary 
Parliaments, reviewing fancied troops,-hold¬ 
ing ghostly'courti I have seen hie picture 
'as.it was taken at this time, hanging in^he 
apartment of his daughtfer, the Landgravine 
10 of Hesse-Hombourg — amidst books and 
Windsor furniture, and a hundred fond 
reminiscences of her English home. The 
poor old father is represented in a purple 
gown, his toowy beard falling over his 
IS breast—the star of his famous Order still 
idly shining on it. He was not only sight¬ 
less ; he became utterly deaf. All light* ail 
t’*eason, all sound of human voices, all* the 
pleasures of this^'world of,ii6d, were taken 
00 from him. Some slight lucid moments.he 
had; in one of which, the qiteen, desiring 
to see him, entered the room, and foinid him 
singing a hymn,and accompanying himself at 
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the harpsichord. When he had finished, he 
knel^, down! and prayed* alond for her, and «• 
then for his family, and then for the nation, 
concluding'with a ptayer for himself, that it 
might please God to avert his heavy calamity 
from him, but if not, to give him resignation 
to sabmit." He then burst into tears, and 
his reason again fled. 

• What preach^ need moralioe on this 
what words save the simplest ar^ 
.^pquisito to tell it? It fs too lerriUe 
te^l^ The thought of such a misery smites o.. 
me down in submisMon bafore the Ruler of 
kin^ and men, the Monarch Supremo over 
empires and republics, the inscnitnj)le Dis- 
penser of life, death, happiness, victoiy. 

‘ 0 brothers,’ I .said to those who hetfrd me «o 
first in America, ' ‘0 brothers! speaking 
the saihe dear mother tongue—0 comrades! 
enemies ncTmore, let us take a mournful hand 
together as we stand by this royal corpse, 
and tall a truce to battle! Low he lie.s.t<v,‘ 
whom the prohdg^t used t<f, kneel once, and 
who was cast lower than the poorest: dead, 
whom millions prayed for in vain. Driven 
off hjs't&rona; buffeted by rude hands; 
withjhis children in revolt; the‘darling of w 
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his old age ki^ed before him untimely; our 
Lear hangs over he'r breathless li'ps and ^ries, 
“ Cordelia, Cordelia, stay a little! ”, 

Yez not his ghost—oh! let him pass—he hates him 
M That would upon the rack of this .tough world 

Stretch him out longer! 

< 

Hush, Strife and Quarrel, over the solemn 
grave,! Sound, tnimpets, a mournful march. 
Fall, darkt curtain, upon ,h^8 pageant, his 
sn^ride, his’grief, his awful tragedy.’ 

William Makepeace ThXckeray, 
1811-1863. The Four Geojyies. 
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Adsvm ’ 

At the usual evening liour the chapel bell 
began to toll, and Thomas Newcome's hands 
outside the bed feebly beat a-time. And 
just as Ijjie last bell struck, a peculiar sweet 
smile shone over .his face, and he lilted up 
his head a little,and quickly said ‘AdsumtJ 
•and %11 back. It was the word we used at 
W:hool, )^rhen names were called; and' lo, 
\^^se heart wa^ as that o£ a little child, had 
answered to his name, and stood in the i 
presence of The Master. 

WiLLiAH Makepeace TiiacKsiur, 
‘The jVeieroiMet. 


1811-1863. 
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The Value of Sympathy^ 

« 

Oliver told them all his simi»le‘history, 
aad was often compelled to stop, by pain 
and want of strength. It was a solemn 
thing, to hear, in the darkened room, the 
feeble voice of the sick child recounting 
a weary catalogue of evils and calamities 
which* hard men had brought upon him. 
Oh! if whefl we oppress and-grind our felloW- 
creatures, vre bestowed but one thought on 
j^liJ dark evidences of human error, which, 
like dense and heavy clovds, are risir. 3 ., 
slowly it is truer, but not less surely to 
Heaven, to pour their after-vengeance on 
our heads; if we heard but one instant, in 
I.', im'agination', the deep testimony of dead 
men’s voices, which no powor can stifle, and 
no' pride shut out; where would be the 
injury and injustice, the sufTeriug, misery, 
cruelty, and wrong, that each day'.s life brings 
■i, with it! 

' diver's pillow was smoothed by gentle 
hands that night; and loveliness and virtue 
watched him as he slept He felt calm and 
happy, and could have died without a 
■a murmur. 

1812-1870. 


CUAKLES DiOKEHS, 
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^AM Weller’s Philosophy 
‘ DBLioHTruL prospect, Sam,’ said Mr. Pick- 

chimtey P«»- 

Mr WeUer, touching his hat. 

yo-fv. i»«i'y“5” 

■bit d.iy-p«i» •»<>''™'“ “'i 

S.m'”»id Mr. 

*,,•! wbm’t •l»»y* • ..f 

W 08 a vagginer’s boy. onc6. 

When was that.?’ inquired Mr_ P.ckw.L 
Vhen I wos first pitched neck and crop 

ryTi*^“ 

prised, for one. «i.»r R«m’said 

• You are quite a philosopher. 

Mr. Pickwick.* 

Eli 
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( 

‘It runs in tte fomily, I b’lieve, sir,’ 
M replied Mr. Weller. My father’s wery much 
in that line, now. If my niother-in-Jaw. 
blows him up, he whistJea She ^ flies in a 
pa^ion, and breaks his pipe; he steps out, 
and gets another. Then she screams wery 
30 loud, and falls into ’sterics: and he smokes 
wery comfortably ’till she comes to agin. 
That ’» philosophy^ sir, an’t-it ? ’ 

‘A very.'good substitute 'for it, at all 
avents,’ replied Mr, Pickwick, .laughing. 

OuARLBB Dickers, The Pidetekk Paitem. 

1812-1870. e>:. 
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A Stobm at Sba 

> 

On, on, on, oyer the oountleas miles of 
mgry space ‘roll the long heaving billows. 
Mountain^ and caves are here, and yet are 
not; ibr what is now the one, is now the 
other; then all-is bat a boiling heap ofs 
(pushing water.* Pursuit, and'flight, aj^l 
mad 1 return of wave on .wave, .and savage 
iftruggle, ending in a spouting-up of fiAil 
that whitens the, black* night; incessknt 
change of place, and forbi, and hue ; con- u* 
statjey in nothing, but eternal strile; on, on. 
on, they roll, and darker grows the night, 
and louder howls ther wind,-and more clam¬ 
orous and fierce 'Vecomc the million voices 
in th^ sea, when the wild cry goes forth upon r, 
the storm,' A ‘ship! ’ 

9nward she comes, in gallant combat 
with the elements, her tall masts trembling, 
and *her timbers startintj on the strain; 
(mward she. cofties, now' high upon the 
curling billows, now low down in the hollow* 
of the seia, as hiding for the moment from 
its fury> and every storm-voice in the air 
and Wjiler cries more loudlj' yet. ‘ A ship.’ 
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Still she conies striving on; and at her 
boldness and the spreading cry,''the aifgiy 
< waves rise up above eacl^ other’s hoaly heads 
to look: and round about the vessel, far as 
the mariners on the decks can pierce into 
ao the gloom, they press upon her, forcing each 
other down, and starting up, and rushing 
forward from afar, in dreadful curiosity. 
Jiigh overAer they break; and round hei 
surge and rpar; ajjd, giving place to others 
.ilianihgly depart, and dash themselves t^ 
frrfgmonts in their baffled anger. Still 
comes onward bAvely. And though the 
eager multitude crowd thick and fast upon 
. her all the night, and dawn of day discovers 
40 the untiring train yet bearing down upon 
the ship ill |in eternity (Jf troubled water, 
onward she comes, with dim lights burning 
in her hull, and people there, asleep: as if 
no deadly element were peering in at every 
4S seam and chink, and no drowned seaman's 
grave, with but a plank to cover it. were 
yawning in the tinfathomable depths b<»low. 

t’iiARi.Es Dickrks. Miitiin Chuttluril. 


1812 - 1870 . 
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JltRHT CRtfsCflEB AT HOME 

‘ WHETHEB'or Qo, I won’t be prayed agin. 

1 tell yci}. 1 can’t afford it. I’m not o 
going t'» be made unlucky by your sneaking. 
If you mtist go flopping jx)ur8elf do\TO. flop 
p favour of your husband and.child, aiyl 
Dot Sn opposition to 'em., If I ];ind had aijjy- 
but a unhat’ral wife, and this poor boy 
hud any but a lujnat’ral mother, I mi|;hT 
Iwe made some money Ibst week iii.'-tead oi 
beipg counterprayed and oountermined and 
religiously circumwented into the* worst ol' 
luck. B-u-u-ust me?!’ said Mr. CruncRer. 
who all this tim^ had been putting on his 
elothps, ‘ if I ain’t, what with piety and one 
blowed tjiing and another, been choused i: 
thjs last week into as bad luck as ever a poor 
devil of a honest tradesman met with! Young 
Jerry, dress ^yourself, mj’ boy, and vfhii5 
I cletm my bo8ts keq) a eye njton yenr 
mother now_ and then, and if>you see any 
signs of anore flopping, give mo a call. For 
I toH j'8U,’ here he addressed his wife once 
moi^.,‘I won’t be gone agin,in this manner. 
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I am as rickety as^a hackney-cqach, I’m as 
2 -. sleepy as laudanum, my lines' is 'strained to 
that degree that I shouldn’t kpow, if it 
wasn’t for the pain in ’em, which was me 
and which somebody else, yet I’m none the 
better for it in pocket; and it’s my suspicion 
:io that you’ve been at it from morning,,to night 
to prevent me from being- the better for it 
in pocket, 'and I won’t put up with it, 
Aggerawayter.’ 

® -Charlks Dickeks, y) Tale of Tioo Cities. 

Wl‘2 IKTO. 
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The Yob^bibe Moors 

A viiiLAOE * parsonage amongst the hills 
bordering.,Yorkshire and Lancashire. The 
scenery «f these hills is not grand—it is not 
romantic;* it is •scarcely‘Striking. ‘Long 
Ipw moors, darl^ with heath, sltut-in litt^p:, 
rallejllB, where a stream .watery, here an^ 
.here, a'fringe of stunted copse. Mills 
geattered cottages c^ase rctnance from thSsc 
valleys: it is only higher up, deep in 
amqpgst the ridges of the moors, that lo 
Imagination can find rest for the sole of her 
foot; and even if she finds il tlujre,^.slie 
must be a solitudtfloving raven —ikj gentle 
clove., If she demand beauty to inspire h*er. 
she must jpring it in-born: tho.se moors urpr. 
too,stem to* yield any product so delicate. 
The eye of the gazer must itnelf brim with 
a ‘purple Hgjit’, intense enough to per¬ 
petuate the briePflowes-fldlsh of Augitst on 
the heather, or the rare suneet-smilo of«« 
June; out of his heart must well the frosh- 
m's.s,th’ai in later spring and early summer 
brigBt^s the bracken, nurtures the moss, 
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and cherishes ihe starry flowers that spangle 
» for a few weeks the pasture' of the ihoor- 
sheep. Unless that lig|;kt and freshness are 
.innate and self-sustained, the drear prospect 
of a Yorkshire moor will be fhund as barren 
of poetic as of agricultural interest;, where the 
30 love of wild nature is strong, the locality 
will perhaps be- clung to with* the more 
passionate bonstancy, because from the h'ill- 
Ipver’s self pomes half its charm. 

Chabi,ottk Hrontk, SthelioHB from Points 
181R-1855. by Emily 
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A SlfA-HOTOBR 

Thsss pictures were is water-colours. 
The first r^resented clouds low add livid, 
rolling ever a .swollen sea: all the distance 
was in eclipse; so; too, wasf the foregrbund; 
oj: rather, the nUdrest billows, forihere wagfi 
{no laid. One gleam of flight .lifted into 
relief a'lialf-submerged mast, on which 
iwftrmorant. dark^nd large, with wings 
decked with foam; its beak held a gold 
biaqplet set with gems, that I had touched iu 
with as brilliant tipts as my palefte could 
yield, and as glitterihg distincliiess.as ,niy 
pencil could infpSirt. Sinking belOw the 
bird and mast, a drowmed corpse glanced 
through tpe g'reeu water; a fair arm was is 
the, only limb clearly visible, whence the 
bracelet had been washed or tom. 

1816 -18.v>. ChabLoTT%BrontB. Jauf Kyn. 
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Thr Drama the PamHon of TkE People 

The mystery plays came lirst; next the 
popular legends; and then the great figures 
of English history came out upon f he stage, 
or stories from Greek and Roman writers; 
6 ,or sometiiies it was an •"extemporized al¬ 
legory. Shakespeare himself has left u%, 
many ^)ictures of the village drama. Doubt¬ 
less he had seen 'many }>. Bottom in th9*«4tl, 
Warwickshire hamlets; manya Sir Nathaniel 
10 playing ‘Alissander’, and finding himself .‘a» 
little o'erpartod ’. He had been with Snug 
the joiner, Quince the carpenter, and Flute 
the bellows-mendor, when a boy, wo will 
not question, and acted with them, and 
IS written their parts for them; had gone up 
with thorn in the winter's evenings to the 
Lucys’ Hall, before the sad trouble with the 
deer-stealing; and afterwards, when he 
came to London and foraid his way into 
a great society, he had not failed to see 
Polonius burlesquing Caesar on th“ stage, as 
in his proper person he burlesqued Sir 
William Cecil. The strolling plavers in 
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Hamlet faiight be met at .every country 
wake or tfestival; it was the direction 1112.1 
^hich th'e •esj^oial genius of the people 
deliglited.*to revel. 

James Ahthomy Fr^UDE, UiMory of Englamt. 
1818-1894. 
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Bioefobd Bbidob 

Evbey one who teiows Bidefbrd cannot 
but know Bideford Bridge;* for it is the 
very omphalos, cynosure, and soul, around 
which the town, as a body, hto prganized 
itselfl; and as Edinburgh is Edinburgh by 
virtue of ^iis Castle, Rome. Rome by virtue 
of its Capitol, and Egypt Egypt by virtue 
'■it Pyramids, so is Bideforf Bideford .by 
virtue of its Briclge. But y.11 do not kiuitv^ 
1 the occult powers which have advanced.and 
animated the said wondrous bridge for now, 
live hundred years, and made it the chief 
wwinler, according toiPriuce and Fuller, ot 
ihi’s fair land of Devon:, being first an 
1 ., iiwpired bridge; a soul-saving bridge; an 
almsgiving bridge; an educational bridge; 
a sentient brjdge; and last, hut not least, 
a dinner-giving bridge. All do not know 
liosv, when it began to be built some half* 
•i« mile higher. up,»'iiands innsible earned the 
stones down stream each night to the 
present site; until Sir Richard. Gurney, 
pamoii of the parish, going to bed .one-night 
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in sore' perplexity, and fe^r of the evil 
spirit whd seemed so busy in liis sheep-fold, 2 > 
beheld a'vioioK of an angel, who bade build 
the Jn'idge where he himself had so kindly 
transported the materials; for there alene 
was sure foundation amid the broad sheet 
of shifting sand. so 

Charles Kinosley, WtetKard Ho! 

1819-1875. 
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The,Society op Books* 

• * 

We may intrude ten miBnUs’' talk on 
a cabinet minister, answered probably yirith 
words worse than silence, being deceptive; 
or snatch, once or twice in •our lives, the 
»privilege of throwing a bouquet in the path 
of a Princess, or arresting the £ind glance 
of a •Queen. And yet those momentary 
chances we*covet; and spejjd our years, and 
passions, and powers in pnreuit of • little 
^re than ‘these; while, meantime,'there is^ 
a society continually open po us, of peo.u]p 
who will talk t« us as long we like, 
whatever our rank or occupation;—talk to 
us in the best words they can choose,'and 
15 with thanksrif we listen* to them. And this 
society^ because it is so >n}imerons and so 
gentle, and ban be kept waiting round us 
all day long, not to grant audience, but to 
gain it;—kings and statesmen' lingering 
10 patiently in those plainly furnished and 
'uairow ante-rooms, our bookcase shelves,— 
we make no aotoimt of«|that company.-- 
perhaps nov^r listen to a word they would 
say, all day long! 

John Ruskim, 


181 »- 1900 . 
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Woj^Ax's Tact 

i 

It is of Ijttle uonseijiiouce how mail}- 
positions of cities sho knows, or how mai)^ 
dates of ev^its, or liow many names of cele¬ 
brated persons—it is not tlie objeci ol 
education to turn a woman intp a »lictioii- 
ary; but it i.s’ fleeply nc'ces-sary that sin- 
(.siioulfl be taitp;ht to entw‘ with her wliob 
personality into tlie history slio roads; 'Fg 
picture the passfcgf** of it Vitally in her own 
l>right imagihatiou: to apprehend, with 
■her.ftuo instincts, tdie pathetic eireum.stam es 
and dramatic rolatvpns. which the lii.storian 
too often only eclipses b}- his reasoning, and 
disconnects by his '.irra ngcinent,: it is for |^er 
) to trace the hidden equities of divine, reward, 
alid catch^ight. through the darkne.ss,of tlm 
fatd’ul thredds of woven fire tliat coiinis I 
error with its retributifai. Hut. chiefly ol' 
all, she is to be taught to.extend the Iimit‘> 
of her sympathy Ivitli respect to that histfiry 
which is being for ever determined, ns the* 
moments pass in which she draws her 
peace*fi\| breath: and to the coutemporar} 

•'•ifcv I. 
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calamity whicti, were it but rightly mourned 
by her, would recui no more l^reaftei'. jShe 
is to exercise herself in imagining what 
woj,ild bo the otfects^ iVj/on her-mind ’and 
(Muiduct, if she were daily brought into the 
presence of the siitfering which is not the 
less real because shut from her uight. She 
is to be, taught somewhat to understand the 
nothingness of flie proportion which that 
little world in wliich she lives and loves, bears 
to the world in which (fod lives andkves ;—^ 
md solemidy she is to be taixght to strive 
that her tlioughts'of piety may not be fe?Oi.’- 
in proportion to the number they embiace. 
nor her prayer more languid than it is for 
the momentary relief ^ from pain of her 
11 husbaiitl or her' child.\vhen it is uttered for 
the multitudes of those who have none to 
love them,—and is • for all who are desolate 
and oppre.s.sed 

.U»HN HvsKIN. Stsome mtfi 


1819 190<). 
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nTlU'rY4)K Moi-stains 

It is not, in,reality, a degrading, but a true, 
large, and ennobling view ot the mountain 
ranges of tije world, if we compare them to 
heaps of fertile and Iresh earth, laid up by 
a prudent gardener beside his gjirden beds. ■ 
wheiiM, at intervals, he casts on them some 
liscatteti^ of new and virgin gi-camd., Tht»J 
which we so often lament as convulsion o) 
dSstruction is ndthihg el.se[than the niomen* 
tary shaking of the dust from the spade, lo 
^I’heiwinter floods, which inflict a lemporary 
devastation, bear with them the, elements jof 
succeeding fertility: the Iruitfnl field is 
covered with sand and shinghr in mom<}u- 
|tary judgement, but in enduring mercy, and it 
tlfe great river, which chokes it s mouth with 
marsh, and tbsses terror alon^ its shore, is 
but scattering the seeds of the harvests of 
futurity, and fveparing thg, seats of unborn 
gtoerntions. ‘ 

1819 1900. .loHN RusKl.s,-VW'/'M/'rtiiirfi-'. 


i. 
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St. Mai^k’s 

You may walk from sunrise to sunset, to 
and fro, before the gateway of St Mark’s, and 
you will not see an eye Iifte(j^'to it, nor 
a countenance brightened by it. Priest and 
i layman, so^licr and civilian, rich and poor, 
pass by it klike regardlessly. Up to the very 
.’^essep of the porches, the meanest tradies-J 
xnon of the city push their counters; nay, the 
foundations of it;( pillars arb themselves 1;B8 
111 seats,—not ‘of them that sell doves’ for sabri- 
(ice, but of the vendors of toys and caricatures.* 
Rpund the.whole sqiiare in front of the 
church'there is* almost a continuous line of 
cati^s wLere tlie idle Venetians of the middle 
1.1 classes lounge, and read empty jonm&ls; in^ 
Its centre the Austrian bands p'ay during 
the time of vespers, their martial music 
Jarring with the organ notes,—the march 
drowning the ‘ Miserere and the sullen 
mi crowd thickening round them,— a oroi^d 
. which if it had its will, would stiletto every 
soldier that pipes to it And in the recesses 
of the porches, all day long, knots of men of 
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tliti lowest classes, imemploy,ed and listless, 
lie ^askinfi^ iz^ the sun like lizards; and unre¬ 
garded children—every heavy glance of their 
yoiing eyes full desperation and stony 
depravity, and their throats hoarse with curs¬ 
ing,—gamble, and fight, and snarl, and sleep, 
hour after^ hour,' clashing their bruised 
centesiihi upou the marble ledges of the 
.church porch. And the images cjf' Christ and 
His angels look* down zipon it cohtinually.* 
819- 1900L John Ruskin, fiones <)f VrvJi 
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A BeAUT 1FUJ< yHOUQHT, 


In old days there were ang^ls who came 
and took men by the hand and led them 
away from the city of destmctio/i. We see 
no wl^te-winged angels now. But yet men 
5 are led away from thi'eatening destruction :i 
a^hand is put into theirs, which leads them 
gently towards a calm and bright'land. 
!» that they look no more backward; and 
the hand may be n little bhiM’s. 

1819 -1880. ftKoiMiE Eliot, Siln^ Hamer. 


OUTSIOE UORIAiOlK Mlf-f, 

The rush of the water, and the booniiriigof 
the mill, bring a dreamy deafness, which 
seems to heighten the peacefulness of the 
gcene. They are like a great curtain 
• of wund, shutting, one out from the world 
beyond. And now 'there is the thunder df 
the huge covered wagon coming home with 
sacks of grain. That honest, wagoner is 
thinking of his dinner getting sadly dry in 
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the oveii,at this late houv’Jjut he will not i»> 
touj^h ihtill hi^ has fed hi^ horses—the strong, 
submissive, meek-eyed lieasts. who, I fancy, 
are’ looking mild* reproach at him i)x}m 
between thei;^ blinkers, that he should crack 
his whip at them in that awful manner, as if is 
they needed that hint! 8ee how they stretch 
their shtiul^ers up the slope towards the 
bridge, with all tlie moiv ene^y becaus** 
they are so nearliome. Look at flieir grand 
shaggy feet that seem to g/asp the lirm.eartk 
at the patient strength of their necks, bow^ 
ffiider the heavy collar, at the mighty muscles 
of their struggling* haunches! 1 should like 
weV to hear them neigh over their hardly- 
earned feed of corn,and see thcni. with tl^eir 2 '> 
moist necks freed from the harness, dipping 
their eager nostfils in the mudd^' pond. ]!{ow 
they ere on the bridge, and down they go 
({gain at a swifter pace, and the arch of the 
co'iered wagon disappears ift the turning ..u 
liehind the trees. 

WEOjtor KLioTaJAf .UHlfm iIk 
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Thk Bbauty of THij. CommanfLack’; 

But bless us, things may be lovable that are 
not altogether handsome, I hope ? lam not 
at all sure that the ma.iority of^the human 
race l^ve not been ugly, and eved among 
r, those ‘lords^of their kind’, the British, squat, 
tifpires, ill-shapen nostrils, and dingy,com- 
^xiop.8 are not Startling excbptions.” Yet 
laore is a great deal of family love amongst 
us. I have a I'riqnd or ‘Iwd whose class c!‘ 
10 features is such that the Apollo curl on the 
summit of their brows would be decidedly 
trying; yet ,to my certai/i knowledge tender 
hearts Irave beaten for them, and their minia- 
tiujes—^attesing, but still not lovely—are 
i;. kissed in secret by motherly lips. I have 
seen many an excellent matron, who could 
never in her bhst days have been handsome, 
jind yet she had a packet of yellow love- 
letters in a privatp«,'h'awer,and sweet children 
•M showered kisses on her sallow dieeks. ^Ahd 
. ‘I believe there have been plenty of young 
heroes, of middle stature and .feeble beards, 
who have felt quite sure they cou'kJ never 
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love Hnytfiing moreinsignifi^^nttkauaDiaua. 
an 4 yekh^(^foxuid thentselves in middle life *5 
liappily, settled with a wife who waddles. 
Ye's! thaaktiod; liijman feeling is lilj^ the 
mighty riveijj that bless the earth: it does 
not wait for beauty—it flows with resistless 
force and tarings beaxity with it. * au 

1819-Rliot. Aihm IJntr. 
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What is Edccation ; 

How to live?—that is the essejitial question 
tor us. Not how to live iu the mere materia 
sense only, but iu the widest sense. The 
general problem which comprehends every 
special problem i3—the ri^ht mling of con- 
il^t in all directions under afl circniustaucef 
U whatway«to treat the body: in wlmu way 
fstreat the mind; in what way to manage oui 
atfairs; iu what i/Jay to Iring up a faiuiiy 
10 ill what way to beliave as a citizen; in wha 
way to utilize those sources of happiiies. 
which nature supplies—Jiow to use ail ou 
facidtieetothe greatest advantugeof oui’selve 
and others—bow to live completely? An< 
16 this being the great thing needful tor us t 
leurn, is, by consequence, tlm, grvat thin^ 
which education has to teach. To prep^i 
us for complete living is the function whici 
('ducation has to d^scharge.^ , 

1S20-1903. Hkbbkrt .Si f.xJeb. EduMtiep 
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Oil. Arnold at Ruhbv 

' We Iooke(^ uix)ii every trumpery little 
Wtom and habit which had obtained in the 
school as though it had been *a law of the 
Medesahd Persians,andregarded tlieinfringe- 
jnent or variation of it as a sort^of sacrijege. s 
ind ^the Doctor, than whom no man ^r 
loy hajl a stronger lilckig for old sch^ 
:ustoins which were good and sensible, ha« 

:s !ias already'bedh hinted, come inl<> most 
'Ocided collision with several which wore m 
ibkli'er th<^ one nor the other. .Did as old 
hrooks had said, when he came pito collisjon 
kith boys or customs, there’was nothing for 
‘hem but to giVe*in or take tl^in.scfves ^ff; 
'•ecaise what he said had to be done, and no i« 
^listake aborjkit. And this was Ijeginniitg 
'o be prettV clearly understood: the boys 
i^ltjlhat'there was a strong man over theui^ 

. ho would have things ow n way; *and 
.(udlft yet foamed thah he wa*s a wise and v> 

'• )viug man ^Iso. His personal charactet* 
.net iuilaenca had not had time to make 
tself tyt. except by a very few of the bigger 
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boys with whop! he came more directly ii 
contact; and he wafis looked with grea 
fear and dislike by the gi-eat majority eyei 

of hia own house. For liC had fmad School 

^ « 

and Sohoolhouse, in a state ,of monstrout 
licence and misrule, and was still employed 
so in the necessary but unpopular work of setting 
up order with a strong hand. 

Thcvias Huohek, Tom Bmcti'it School<lu;iK^ 
S22-1896.* “ ‘ 
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CduPAykqNij^ip A Drawback os a WAr.KiNo 
Tour 

■ Now, to be properly enjoyed, r walking tour 
nhould Ije gone u^u alone, if you go in 
a company, or even in j»irs. it is no longer 
.a walking tour in anything bu^ name ^ it is 
.something else'and more in the natureWs 
a pitnic. A walking tour should b^ goV 
' upon alone, because freedom is of the essencf; 
Realise you ^houid be aple to stop and go 
>n'. and follow this way or that, as the fteak 
-•alses you i and because you must have your lo 
)wn pace, and ue^ther trot. alongside a 
champion walke^ nor mince in time .with 
i girl. And then you must he open tq all 
mppassions and let your thoughts take 
mloiir fnom £^at you see. You should he n 
's.a pipe for any wind to •play upon, ‘I 
cannot see the witsays Uazlitt,' of walki'i^ 
in^ talking at the same t^yie. When t am 
tn the country, ? wish to vegetate like the 
^ountPy,' which is the gist of all that cair bd 
said upon the matter. There should be no . 
oacklejdf voices your elbow, tp jar on the 
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meditative silepTce of the morning* Ahd 
long as a man is reasoning fiaunot fui 
ii render himself to that fine intoxication tha 
com^ of much motion^ ifl the (f^>en air, tha 
begins in a sort of dazzle an(^ slaggishnes- 
of the brain, and ends in a peace that passes 
comprehension. 

Robert Louis STEVE»soN,^KiVjm/ii^(«’P««W«gM*. 
18^-1894. 
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T^fK'CWJI-Sl’E OF Edinbuboh 

But Edinburgh pays cnielly for her liigh 
;eat in one of the vilest climates under 
heaven. Sjie is liaole to be beaten upon by 
.^11 the winds that blow, to be drenchqd with 
lain, to be buried in pold sea fog^ out of the" 
ast, ,and powcfered with the snow as^t 
,omes flying* southward from the liighla'j 
lills. The weather is raw and boisterous m 
vinter. shifly^ndjhtngenvil in summer, and 
a downright meteorological purgatory in the « 
pfing. The delicate die early, {ind I, &s 
hunh'vor. among bleak winds apd plum]vng 
ain, have been sometimes tempted'to envy 
hem their fate. For all who love shedtbr 
nd the blessing of the sun, who hate dark ■ 
Feather andi^...,^tual tilting against squallft, 
here coul(f scarcely be fouiid a more Ufir 
cicely and harassing place of residanc^ 
llidi^'^nch aspire eagerly/tiler that 8ome- 
rbeffa-clse of the imlginatic^, where all i" 
hiubies are supposed to end! They lead 
>ver the greet bridge which joins, the New 
^own jvith fhe Old—that windiest spot, or 
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high altar, in |;his northern temple bi tL 
4^ winds—and watoh ‘the trains snIbLing or 
from under them and vanishing into .t 
tnnnfil on a voyage to biif^ter sjF-ies. ' Hap 
<i)ie passengers who snake oft* the dust 
Edinburgh, and have heard for the last tii 
30 the ciy of tlfe east wind* among her chii 
ney-top. 

.. .Robert Louis Steveksok, Kiiinhu, 
f *0-1894.’ 
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